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THE POLITICAL WISDOM OF THE ENGLISH POETS 


THERE is a singular disproportion between the martial and the political 
genius of Great Britain. Her achievement, in the ancient arts of warfare 
on the sea and on land, has already become classical. In the new art of 
aerial warfare, she is the acknowledged master. Her armed forces have 
impressed the world not only by their prowess in battle, but also by their 
civic virtues. There was never a more civilised army than the British 
army of to-day. 

The English have, once again, shown their peculiar aptitude for 
orderly improvisation, their willingness to accept national guidance, their 
refusal to be ruthlessly driven or blindly led, their hatred of tyrants and 
of the servility without which there can be no tyrants, their confident and 
yet sceptical temper which continues to save them from the arrogance 
that will lose all when all is nearly won, and from the despair which will 
lose all when all is not yet lost. It is the English character, above all, 
though not alone, which has held and turned back upon the German 
nation the prodigious stream of history which that nation, led by Adolf 
Hitler, let loose upon the world in 1939. 

. The political genius of Great Britain has contributed very little to 
this achievement. Her national character and the prowess of her armed 
forces have more than saved her so far. But they are no longer enough. 
‘When there is no vision the people perish ’*—and policy is part of 
vision, indeed policy is vision. 

A sound policy in war will draw. friends closer together and increase 
their number. It will cause hostile coalitions to disintegrate. It is, there- 
fore, a potent accessory to the actions of the armed forces. And however 
complete victory in the field may be, that victory must be clinched and 
perpetuated by a sound policy. The purpose of war is peace and it is 
better not to go to war at all than to lose at the conference table what 
has been achieved in battle. 

It is unfortunate that, whereas the national character has responded 
magnificently to the warlike occasion, the political genius of the English 
has remained unresponsive. It is true that public interest in home 
affairs has not languished altogether, although it is no longer passionate. 

1 Prov. xxix. 18. 
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But public interest in foreign affairs has become moribund. The fault is 
not with the public, but rather with those responsible for the conduct of 
foreign policy and for those called upon to expound foreign policy. They 
show an extreme dearth of new ideas and a forgetfulness or incompre- 
hension of those old ideas and principles which must always be renewed 
because they belong to the permanent substratum, as it were, of island 
security, of liberal institutions, and of world-wide Empire. 

It is lamentable that while the war is being won, the peace is being 
lost. Seven Empires are at war. Three of them, the Russian, the German 
and the Japanese, have a strong foreign policy which is subordinated to 
definite imperial purpose. This was true, until now, of another of the 
seven Empires, Italy, but she can have no other policy henceforth than 
to survive as a nation, for as an Empire she is doomed. It would seem to 
be true of the United States of America. It is said that the Americans are 
becoming imperialistic, with the implication that imperialism is a vice to 
which the virtuous English are not addicted. An Empire must, however, 
be imperialistic and it must have an imperial conception and a sense of 
imperial destiny, if it is to survive. Ifthe Americans are imperialistic, so 
much the better for them. If the English are so no longer, so much the 
worse. 

The French Empire has shown astonishing stability and cohesion, for 
it was neither visited by local rebellion nor did it break up when the mother 
country was defeated and, for a time, wholly eliminated as an effective 
power. Since her collapse, France did not, because she could not, have a 
national and imperial policy. When she began to recover from the 
despair and mental disarray of defeat, her national will condensed, as it 
were, in one resolve—chasser les Boches. But now she is finding a Govern- 
ment of her own established on liberated territory of her own, she has her 
own armed forces—and she will have a national and imperial policy. Even 
to-day it is credibly reported that there is in France more searching 
thought and more pertinent discussion about the future of Europe than 
there is in England. The discerning Frenchman who arrives in this 
country from his own will find some of his highest expectations fulfilled. 
He discovers a confidence so imperturbable and a resolution so calm that 
he can hardly believe himself amongst a nation at war. But he is assailed 
by growing disquietude as, little by little, he observes the sorry condition 
of English political thought, which aforetime had no rival except in ancient 
Greece. He will be amazed at the tyranny exercised by the cliché and 
will wonder how, in the terrible world in which we live, it is possible that 
politicians can talk in terms of such banality and how they can promise 
so much they cannot fulfil, and how, in the Press, on the public platform, 
and in the pulpit, unrealism prevails over realism, Utopian scheming 
over practical politics, and sentimental materialism over religion. 

It is.in the minds of men that the future of Europe is being made. 
Without England, that future will come under the sign of ‘ the abomina- 
tion that maketh desolate,’ * for she alone can hold the balance, she alone 

* Dan. xi. 31; xii. 11. 
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can decisively reinforce those who, in the European mainland, oppose 
the bringers of the new Dark Age, the age of the Collective Man. But 
England cannot save Europe, even when Germany has been defeated, if, 
after her glorious part in winning the war, she do not play as glorious a part 
in defence of the Christian and Graeco-Roman heritage, in bringing the 
modern Crisis to an end (the German menace and the Second World War 
are but manifestations of that Crisis which will not be over merely because 
those manifestations have been overcome). 

The genius of every nation has, in its different aspects, periods of 
decline. But recovery will never come of itself and the recovery of 
England, so splendid in the realm of armed action under the dire 
immediacy of the German challenge, will not extend to the realm of 
politics by its own momentum. Politics are national destiny in the 
making. Armed force can do no more than defend the freedom which 
that destiny must have for its fulfilment. Unless the political genius of the 
English recovers from its prostration, they cannot share in the renewal of 
Europe’s civilised heritage, they cannot preserve their own, but will be 
isolated from Europe, though isolation will not save them from the dark- 
ness that will descend upon a Europe bereft of England. 

No fiat will raise English political thought from its present prostration. 
It is vain to cry : Let there be Thought ! or Thinkers arise ! What, then, is 
to be done ? Many things, some of them quite humble, and yet essential. 
For example, the patient study of the great practitioners and exponents, 
of those politicians and pragmatic political writers who, because they 
perceived the lasting realities that underly shifting appearances, were 
statesmen as well as politicians, whether in their deeds or in their words, 
prophets as well as visionaries, and realists: Burke, above all, Bacon,® 
Clarendon, Pitt, Salisbury,* Acton, Milner,® to name only a few. Their 
political ideas are not recipes, for they were not pedlars of prescriptions. 
History does not repeat itself and offers no specifics for present maladies. 
But the utterances of great statesmen are one source of the political 
wisdom which will, amid the pressing urgency, the confusion, the deceptive- 
ness, and the splendour and horror of contemporary events, give a sense of 
balanee and measure, an awareness of the limits set by the impossible, 
and a perception of causes and consequences. It will be no more than a 
humble aid, but an aid, nevertheless, and one not to be foregone, in 
promoting that rebirth of English political genius which must come if 
London is to be what it once was, still partly is, and must wholly be 
again, if there is to be Reformation and not mere Reform, if England is 
to be as great in the Peace to come as she 1s in the present War : 


Behold now this vast City: a city of refuge, the mansion house of liberty, 


3 Especially his Life of Henry VII, which is the English ‘ Il Principe,’ only greater and 
profounder than Macchiavelli’s. 

4 Especially his ‘Essays, 1861-1864,’ reprinted from the Quarterly Review, 2 vols. | 
(John Murray, 1905.) : 

5 Especially his prophetic Questions of the Hour, first published 1923, reprinted 1925. 
(Thomas Nelson,) : 
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encompassed and surrounded with His protection ; the shop of war hath not 
there more anvils and hammers waking, to fashion out the plates and instruments 
of armed Justice in defence of beleagureed Truth, than there be pens and heads 
there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions 


and ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage and fealty, the approaching ~ 


Reformation : others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force of 
reason and convincement. What could a man require more from a Nation so 
pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge ? What wants there to such a towardly 
and pregnant soil, but we wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, a 
Nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of Worthies ? * 

But it is not the much neglected wisdom of the great statesmen of 
England, it is rather the more neglected ert of her great poets to 
which we would now call attention. 

There is a widespread belief that ooniiid politics and- good poetry do 
not go together, although unsound politics often go hand in hand with 
bad verse ’—of which many examples are to be found in our own day. 
It is true that sound politics are rare, as we know to our cost. It is 
also true that good poetry, never abundant, has become rare indeed, as 
we know to our displeasure. Although they keep company so seldom, 
it is not mere chance that brings them together. 

Political wisdom is acquired only after hard experience, constant 
watchfulness and indefatigable study. It demands a certain maturity of 


mind and character. What could the indubitably real world of politics. | 


have in common with the supposedly ideal world of poetry ? There are 
many who would say Little or Nothing! But the answer is Much! The 
great English poets have a profound sense of national destiny, as the 
Hebrew Prophets had. A prophet is not merely one who correctly fore- 
-tells the future, but one who sees the present with the penetration, the 
comprehensiveness, and the intensity of genius. He is a visionary because 
he is a realist. Because he knows the present, and because he knows the 
ways of Providence, he sees, as though it were solidly before him, what 
must follow if men do not mend their ways. Heis not always right. The 
future, more real to him than the present, because it is the essential 
present, may be dispelled before its full emergence. The Pharisee may 
be right about this or that event to come, and the prophet wrong.*® But 
the rightness of the Pharisee is impermanent,® whereas the prophet’s 
warning will always retain its deeper relevance, even when unconfirmed 


by the passing event. 
* Milton: Areopagitica. 
* Bad verse, not bad poetry, for poetry cannot be-bad. A poem may have imperfection , 
just as a flower, by accidental reason of frost or blight, may have imperfection. 
® ‘ The Lord has stirred up the spirit of the Medes, because his device is against Babylon 
to destroy it’ (Jer. li. 11). ‘ Behold, I will stir up the Medes against them. . . . And 
Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldaeans’ pride, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah (Isa. xiii. 17, 19). This prophecy was not fulfilled. 
But ‘ the heart of the message was fulfilled. The Babylonian empire was indeed doomed.’ 
‘ The prophets ‘ wrongly identified the conquering power. . . . But the essence of their 
word was justified ’ (H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of the Bible, 1941). 
* ‘Je.ne sais rien de plus fou, et cependant de plus vulgaire, que«de vouloir avoir 
raison ’ (Paul Valéry, Revue de Paris, December 15th, 1937. 
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The great poet, visionary and realistic, is a prophet in the 
Biblical sense. The wisdom of the English poets is permanently rele- 
vant, because it is prophetic. To us, here and. now, to our situation 


‘a8 it is, in this the Second World War, and in the Peace that will follow, 
that wisdom has a special and a tremendous relevance. We live in an 


age that would, if it could find its authentic voice, cry out for the spirit of 
prophecy, for without response to the prophetic warning our age cannot 
avert the Abomination and achieve the Reformation. 

The genius of England is pre-eminently political. In its abasement, 
it has fallen as far below the political genius of other nations as it was 
once, and could be again, above them—in the same way as the political 
genius of ancient Athens was higher first, and then lower, than that of 
Sparta. Be he ever so cosmopolitan, the great poet is always an 
embodiment of the national genius, and the great English poets are all, 
in varying degree, political. Even when their works contain few specific 
references, or none, to politics, it will be found that they all have a certain 
implied or underlying and peculiarly English political wisdom. The excep- 
tions are rare. Shelley was one of them. He embodied the spirit of 
youth and retained youth’s political foolishness. Shelley was the most 
passionately political of the English poets and foolish with a divine folly 
which, although existing of 10s own right, throws into necessary relief the 
mature political wisdom that pervades English poetry as it pervades 
no other. 

The wealth of that wisdom is so immense and so varied that one is at 
a loss for examples. Sheer superabundance allows nothing more than an 
almost random selection—a survey with any claim to comprehensiveness 
would fill a large volume. Let us select, not so as to achieve any part of 
comprenensiveness (for that were impossible within the small compass of 
an essay) but merely to give some faint ‘ndication of the incomparable 
treasure, much of it ungratefully neglected, that is at the disposal of all, 
for guidance and instruction, amid the perplexities of political events. 

Shakespeare’s England was not a democracy in any sense of the word 1° 
accepted in our day. The age was dominated by a rigid conception of 
order, a conception that was theological, moral, and political, the three 
being interfused to make one organic whole which the disintegration of 
the modern world has made almost incomprehensible. Dr. Tillyard, in 
his wonderful book, The Elizabethan World Picture," writes that the 
Elizabethan order ‘ was much more than a political order, or, if political, 
was always part of a larger cosmic order.’ But politics are always in the 
nature of an epiphenomenon rather than of a phenomenon, and there 
can be no political order without a moral and theological order, no, not 
in any country or any age. Where a new order has been imposed, the 
secular arm, however efficient, must in the end destroy itself and precipi- 
tate the chaos so dreaded by the Elizabethans, if its authority be not 

1° The meanings of the word as accepted in our own day are many, elastic, and con- 
fused. Byron may have been mistaken, but he was at least clear when he defined democracy 
as ‘ an aristocracy of blackguards ’ (Diary, 1821). : 

11 Chatto and Windus, London, 1943. 

Vou. CXXXIV—No. 797 ‘ a* 
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reinforced and, as it were, sanctified, by a moral and theological order, 
even if that order be conceived in secular terms as in the totalitarian 
- despotisms of our day. 

Shakespeare’s politics are not the less, but the more relevant ¢o the 
politics of our own time by reason of the Elizabethan Weltanschauung, 
or World-Picture as Dr. Tillyard calls it. They help us the better to 
understand, not merely because this or that occurrence is illuminated by 
some shrewd comment passed by him on a similar occurrence in one of 
his plays, but because his general political outlook and the pregnant 
language in which it is expressed, warn us prophetically of the deeper 
significance of the present situation, of its ultimate as well as of its 
immediate consequences, and of the underlying menace of chaos, or to give 
chaos its-modern name, disintegration—that disintegration which is far 
advanced, even now, and is being hastened on, instead of being averted, 
by the exclusively secular efforts to impose an international order or to 
promote national and international planning.” 

The Elizabethan Weltanschawung was, in Dr. Tillyard’s words, ‘ solidly 
theocentric.’ The word chaos, therefore, had a cosmic connotation that 
established its organic relationship with the Fall. But there was a fresh 
memory, also, such as we do not now have, at least not in this country, 
the memory of the anarchic state from which England was saved by the 
Tudors, a state that was ever threatening to return. National disunion 
meant anarchy in the most immediate, pragmatic sense, although that 
anarchy was part of the immanent universal chaos resulting from the 
Fall. The Elizabethan Weltanschauung was, therefore, confirmed by 
terrible experience that was historically recent and by the awareness 
that this experience might recur, an awareness further reinforced by the 
knowledge that national dissension would place England at the mercy of 
the foreign foe. 

There is in Shakespeare’s great political testament, T’roilus and 
Cressida, a prophetic passage, the well-known speech of Ulysses on 

The heavens themselves, the planets and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority and place. . . * 


Dr. Tillyard says of this passage that it is 


‘ at once cosmic and domestic. The sun, the king, primogeniture hang together ; 
the war of the planets is echoed by the war of the elements and by civil war on 
earth ; the homely brotherhoods or guilds in cities are found along with an 
- oblique reference to creation out of the confusion of chaos.’ 4 


12 Tt is, of course, absurd to say that there must be no planning at all. But we cannot 
plan life or fate precisely because we live in a planned universe, that is to say in a divinely 
appointed order. We cannot impose our own order on the cosmos. Over-ambitious 
planning even in a restricted realm is conducive to anarchy. That national economic 
planning is one of the main causes of modern economic disintegration has been demon- 
strated conclusively by Robbins, Mises, Roepke, Hayek and others. 

18 Act I, Scene 3. 

“ Pp. 8. 
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The totalitarian despotisms of our own day are misrepresented when 
they are called gangster-governments. They are desperate attempts to 
stem the dissolution of the modern world. Established, always, under 
the iniminence of anarchy, whether real or supposed—and even a sup- 
posed anarchy implies an anarchic state of mind—they are themselves a 
sort of anarchy, even when they wear the aspect of a rigid order, of 
‘ degree,’ maintained by terrorism and a secular faith. They are, as it 
were, frozen anarchy, and there is nothing they dread as much as the 
thaw which will release the turbulence of chaotic torrents and of destructive 
floes. This dread is the mainspring of their actions and is shared by the 
inner foe, the ‘ opposition,’ whose weakness is one of the sources of their 
strength. Degree, moving towards dissolution, is held suspended, as it 
were, over the abyss in frozen immobility. It has ceased to be an organic 
interrelation and, although immobile, is already anarchic. 

We see how, before our eyes, the Shakespearian prophecy is being 
wrought upon our principal foe. ‘ Might is right ’ and ‘ All that profits 
Germany is right.’ 15 


Force should be right ; or rather, right and-wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 

_ And appetite, a universal wolf 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 


Must make perforce a universal prey, 
And, last, eat wp himself. . . . 


The fulfilment of this prophecy does not depend upon the outcome of 
the war. Even if the Germans were not losing, but were winning the war, 
the universal domination established by a German victory would still be 
self-devouring, and the modern world would move towards a further, 
wider, and perhaps irremediable dissolution from which it may yet be 
saved by the victory of the Allies, though not by that victory alone. For 
if victory is regarded as an end and not a beginning, Europe will but fall . 
back into the Crisis of which the war is a manifestation. 

It is not through incredulity but through belief that the war is being 
won. Nor can the peace be won by the languor, the resignation of in- 
credulity. Chapman, a grand poet, and a man of piercing intellect, 
warned his fellow countrymen who were about to engage in a great enter- 
prise Overseas : 


Oh Incredulity ! the wit of fools, 

That slovenly will spit on all things fair, 

The coward’s castle, and the sluggard’s cradle, 
How easy ’tis to be an infidel ! *° 


18 VY. utterances by Dr. Frank, Buch, Mutschmann and others. 
16 De Guiana, carmen Hpicum, 1596. 
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What we have called ‘frozen anarchy ’ Samuel Daniel called ‘ order- 
less order.’ Coleridge, himself one of the greatest of English political 
_ thinkers, wrote, in a letter to Charles Lamb: ‘Thousands of educated 
men would become more sensible, fitter to be members of Parliament or 
Ministers, by reading Daniel.’ Projects for universal reform have been 
reduced to so tenuous a simplicity that they are often referred to as ‘ blue 
prints,’ which are, as it were, pallid ghosts of skeletons silhouetted in 
semi-transparency against the corulean void. Those wishing themselves 

‘fitter to be members of Parliament or Ministers’ might profit by 
Coleridge’s advice and listen to what Daniel has to say shout ‘ blue 
prints ’ : 

Men find that action is another thing 

Than what they in discoursing papers read : 

The world’s affairs require in managing 

More arts than those wherein you clerks proceed ; 
Whilst timorous knowledge stands considering, 
Audacious ignorance has done the deed.17 


Sir Thomas More’s Life of Richard III gives us a terrific picture of 
anarchy, a picture redrawn in grandiose and highly stylised manner by 
Shakespeare. Richard III was, as Jakob Burckhardt pointed out, a 


terrorist. It is the terror that makes the open anarchy under Richard | 


seem so like the frozen anarchy of modern totalitarian despotisms. The 

* Planning ° that has become a kind of religion to-day, the ‘ blue prints’ 
and the ‘ discoursing papers,’ that would impose an artificial order upon 
the natural order, is a warning signal. It is an adumbrated totalitarian 
despotism. Awareness of the divinely appointed natural order has so 
weakened, that modern man no longer sees any meaning in the universe. 
And where there is no meaning, there is anarchy. Indeed, that is the 
essence of anarchy : it is absolutely meaningless. ‘Planning’ is modern 
man’s attempt to overcome either the anarchy around him or the anarchy 
within himself. The menace of greater anarchy and disintegration is 
increased. Some planning there must always be, but only when there is 
as little planning as is necessary and not as much as is possible can we 
be sure that modern man has begun to overcome the modern anarchy, 
that the modern Crisis at last is being ‘ solved.’ 

There is, in the totalitarian despotisms, no harmony between rulers 
and ruled. Even if the despot really embodied the popular will, he would 
still be a despot and there could be no question of any harmony, for 
harmony presupposes balance, variety, movement. Although Elizabethan 
England was no democracy, and although authority was often enforced by 
horrible methods, there was a harmony. And without deifying ‘the 
common man’ (and thereby making him a tyrant) the Elizabethan poets 
were profoundly aware that the political order must repose upon a harmony 
between rulers and ruled, a harmony that is part of the natural order : 


17 Musophiizs, 1599. Cf. Goethe’s ‘ There is nothing 3 more terrible than ignorance in 
action ’ (Mazimen und Reflexionen). - 
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Mankinde is both the Forme, 
And Matter, wherewith Tyrannies transforme ; 
For Power can neither see, worke, nor devise, 
Without the People’s hands, hearts, wits and eyes ; 
So that were Man not by himselfe opprest, 
Kings would not, Tyrants could not make him beast.1® 


These lines are by Fulke Greville, the profound and gloomy philosopher 
poet, whose utterances on rulers and ruled and on Church and State have 
a most impressive relevance to-day. We would dwell further upon him 
and upon other Elizabethans, but that realm is too vast for so brief a 
survey as ours. 

Milton is not reckoned amongst the Elizabethans, but his theocentric 
Weltanschauung is of their world.1® He was in charge of Oliver 
Cromwell’s correspondence with foreign Powers, thereby holding a position 
almost equal to that of a Foreign Secretary. He was also a great political 
controversialist. In politics he was a master, both in practice and in 
theory. Samson Agonistes is a political as well as a profoundly religious 
drama. It is eminently political as well. The famous chorus that opens 
with the words 

Oh how comely it is and how reviving 

To the Spirits of just men long opprest ! 

When God into the hands of their deliverer 

Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the Earth, th’ oppresour, 

The brute and boist’rous force of violent men. . . . 


reveals an astonishing insight into revolutionary situations. There is a 
moment, in revolution as in war (revolution is but a form of war), when 
the emergent victor does indeed dispose of invincible might and when the 
enemy are as though smitten with sudden paralysis of will and 


surpris’d 
Lose thir defence distracted and amaz’d. 


Milton was an impassioned democrat, but he never shirked his 
political duty in the pragmatic situation : 

To sequester ourselves out of the world into Utopian politics which 
cannot be drawn into use will never mend our condition.2° 


Although the English poets excel in imaginative power, common 
sense permeates their achievement. To-day we live in an age that is 
poor in poetry but abounding in Utopian politics. Nor are the lack of the 


13 Fulke Greville, Mustaphe, 1609. 

19 Dr. Sane Fniesttie test tit: thin tells 0. dayltlieih andi calla 
poem. . In spite of differences of date and of sympathies the theology of Paradise Lost 
is in ite: main lines a sound background of Elizabethan literature’ (The Elizabethan World- 
Picture, pp. 22-23). 

8° Areopagitica. 
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one and the abundance of the other unrelated, for poetry is realism and 
an age of great poets is a realistic age. Utopian politics have established 
- Visible tyrannies on the European mainland. They exercise an invisible 
tyranny over the mind in England. If there is one English poet who 
can be called political above all others, that poet is John Dryden. 
Here we find a Weltanschauwung that is already far removed from the 
Elizabethan, though nearer the Elizabethan than toours. The elaborate 
hierarchic structure and the systematic concatenation of degree upon 
degree has gone. But there is an intense inner life, the profound 
awareness ofa divinely appointed order, the religious mind, the poetic 
imagination, and the political insight. It would be easy to name a dozen 
at least of our contemporaries—well-known politicians and publicists, 
broadcasters, favourite authors, preachers, minor scientists; purveyors of 
utopian projects—who are portrayed with telling precision by Dryden : 


These led the pack ; though not of surest scent, 
Yet deepest mouthed against the government. 

A numerous host of dreaming saints succeed 

Of the true old enthusiastic breed ; 

’Gainst form and order they their power employ, 
Nothing to build and all things to destroy. 

But far more numerous was the herd of such 
Who think too little and who talk too much.” 


It would be easy to quote passage after passage from the poets of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries which are relevant to 
events of our own day because we are living, as they lived, in an age of 
war and revolution. This is particularly true of Wordsworth, especially 
the later and greater Wordsworth. He passed through a range of political 
experience such as the events of our own generation also provide. He 
felt_revolutionary ardour, he was disillusioned, and he found himself— 
and his country—once more, and with a deepened conviction and maturer 
wisdom. He felt the weariness, which so many must feel to-day, that is 
induced by the everlasting, mechanical repetition of the words truth, 
justice, equality, liberty, democracy : 

Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice.” 

But it is not analogies and concordances we are attempting to establish, 
but the deeper relevance that is independent of particular situations. It 
will be found that the English poets offer us a powerful armoury against 
the dark forces that threaten our ‘civilised heritage. One of the most 
sinister aspects of the Crisis, and one of the most prevalent, is ingratitude 
towards that heritage. This ingratitude underlies all the varied and yet 
related manifestations that go under the name of defeatism and all the 


% Absalom and Achitophel (1681). 
22 The Excursion. . 
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projects for erecting that City of Dreadful Twilight where there is no past 
and no future, and therefore no present, where all is equal and geometric, 
and there is no hierarchy for valves, and no belief in anything of any sort, 
no church and no pub. The words which Robert Browning, the poet of 
the great Victorian age, puts into the mouth of the ‘ Saviour of Society ’ 
are an attack on the projectors of Utopia and the Shapers of Things to 
Come : 

. . . You man of faithlessness, 

So roll things to the level which you love, 

That you could stand at ease there and survey 

The universal Nothing undisgraced 

By pert obtrusion of some old church spire 

I’ the distance . . . 

How thanklessly you view things! There’s the root 

Of the evil, source of the entire mistake : : 

You see no worth «’ the world, nature and life, 

Unless we change what is to what may be.” 


To demonstrate our thesis, not merely that there are English poets who 
have political wisdom (for there are such in all literatures and the poetic 
genius is never wholly divorced from the political), but that the genius 
of the English poets is throughout political, we should have to give far 
more examples than could be accommodated in the space at our disposal. 
But we are convinced that the deliberate political study of the English 
poets substantiates our thesis to the full, the study, in particular (in 
addition to those we have mentioned), of Chaucer, Gower, and, of course, 
Langland, of Skelton and Dunbar, Wyatt, Spenser, Campion, Raleigh, 
Drayton, Donne, Drummond, Marvell, Herrick, Samuel Butler, Pope, 
Swift, Thomson, Smart, Johnson, Cowper, Blake, Clare, Tennyson, 
Meredith, Hardy, and the great and much underrated poet-prophet, 
Charles Doughty. 

The corpus of English poetry is, we are convinced, the greatest reposi- 
tory of political wisdom in the world, an affirmation of true prophecy, a 
judgment, Biblical in its gravity, on false prophets, a source of spiritual 
strength in the task of national renovations, of renewal in the power 


to form right judgement, and to exercise free will . . . to create afresh, 
as it were, the inward man, and infuse from above new and super- 
natural faculties into the minds of the renovated. 


Tue Eprror. 


23 Robert Browning: Prince Hohenstiel Schwengau, Saviour of Society (1871). ° 
24 Milton: De Doctrina Christiana. 
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THE WAR EFFORT OF THE DOMINIONS} 


I. Tae Pre-War Posrrion 


In considering the war effort of the Dominions it is important to remember 
that they were just as free as we were to decide whether they would take 
part in the war or not, and, if they did elect to do so, in what theatres of 
war and in what form. That is proved, if proof were needed, by the 
decision of Eire t> maintain neutrality, and of South Africa to exert her 
strength on the African continent. The latter decision, which has 
undergone some modifications, did not detract from the value of the 
Union’s war effort. : 

Between the two world wars there were two movements in the Empire 
which, on a superficial view, appeared mutually destructive : namely, 
the growth of conscious nationalism, which varied in degree in each 
Dominion ; and the evolution of a system of contact and co-operation 
between the self-governing units of the Commonwealth. 

The first movement encouraged a widespread feeling, shared by many 
distinguished people not only in the Empire, but still more in foreign 
countries, that we should never again witness that spontaneous spirit of 
co-operation that proved so important in the last war. 

The evidence on which they relied can be summarised as follows : 
the insistence of the Dominions on separate representation at the Peace 
Conference, at the League of Nations, and at International Conferences ; 
the establishment by Canada, Australia, South Africa and Eire of separate 
diplomatic representation in many capitals; the growth of separate 
naval, land and air forces ; and, until the Ottawa Conference of 1932 at 
any rate, a tendency towards economic separatism. 

Even the great act of Imperial statesmanship known as the Balfour 
Declaration of 1926 did not wholly remove these gloomy doubts. As it 
‘was the turning point in Inter-Imperial Relations, it is worth while to 
recall the terms in which it defines the relations between the members 
of the Commonwealth :— 


They are autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way responsible one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as mémbers of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


1 Based on an address to the Oxford Branch of the Over-Seas League on November 6, 
042. 
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The reasons for disappointment in some quarters were the stress laid on 
autonomy, equality, lack of mutual responsibility, freedom in association, 
and the absence of any binding condition, other than common allegiance 
to the Crown. The critics refused to be comforted by the reassuring 
paragraphs which followed the formula, such as the following :— 


But no account, however accurate, of the negative relations in which Great 
Britain and the Dominions stand to each other can do more than express a 
portion of thetruth. The British Empire is not founded upon negations. It 
depends essentially, if not formally, on positive ideals. Free institutions are 
its life blood. Free co-operation is its instrument. Peace, security and 
progress are among its objects. . . . And though every Dominion is now, and 
must always remain, the sole judge of the nature and extent of its co-operation,. 
no common cause will, in our opinion, be thereby. imperilled. 


Those glowing words, drafted by Lord Balfour, but after prolonged 
consultation with some of the wisest men in the Empire, contain a not in- 
accurate statement of the principles for which we are fighting to-day— 
free institutions, free co-operation, peace, security and progress. As © 
Principal Secretary of that memorable Conference, present not only at 
these meetings but alone with Lord Balfour at 4, Carlton Gardens when he 
prepared the draft, I felt no misgivings. I remembered that the Balfour 
formula represented a state of affairs that had existed for more than 
twenty years; as proved by the following extract from a speech on the 
Committee of Imperial Defence delivered by Mr. Balfour himself, as 
Prime Minister, in the House of Commons in 1904, when the present 
Dominions were normally described as “ self-governing Colonies ” :— 


In truth, I think that one of the great merits of the Defence Committee is 

that it has no executive authority at all. It has no power to give an order to 
the humblest soldier in His Majesty’s Army or the most powerless sloop under 
the control of the Admiralty. I think that this is especially valuable from a 
point of view not yet touched upon—namely, the relation between the Defence 
Committee and those self-governing Colonies of Empire over which no office in 
this country has any control at all.2 I hope that when any problem of defence 
which touches them nearly comes up, and even when they take a closer interest 
in the problems of Imperial Defence as a whole, we may have their assistance 
in our councils. But I am certain that the self-governing Colonies will never 
allow any representative of theirs to come to the Defence Committee if the 
Defence Committee with that addition had the smallest authority to impose 
obligations, financial, political, military or naval on the Colonies which they 
represent. But we are so constituted that the only thing the Defence Com- 
mittee may give, either to a Department at home or to the Cabinet or Colonial 
Governments, is advice. 
Note the evidence in that quotation of 1904 of the autonomy of the 
Colonies of that day, their freedom from any control by the United 
Kingdom or by any outside authority to impose obligations, which were 
also the essential features of the Balfour Declaration of 1926. 


® Author’s italics. 
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Confidence in the future was further strengthened by viewing in 
retrospect developments after 1904: in 1907 and 1909 the building 
* up of co-operation between the Fighting Services, in armaments, 
strategical and tactical doctrine, manuals of instruction and exchanges of 
Staff Officers; in 1911 Sir Edward Grey’s revealing statement on the 
international outlook ; in 1912 Sir Robert Borden’s visit, and in 1914 his 
appointment of Sir George Perley to represent Canada at the Committee 
of Iniperial Defence ; on the outbreak of war the inspiring common front ; 
in 1917-18 the meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet ; after the war the 
great. work of the British Empire delegations at Paris and later at the 
Washington Naval Conference ; and the similarity of outlook between us 
all on world affairs. 

All these considerations, and above all the character of the leading 

- figures of the distant Dominions, gave confidence that the formula 
- of 1926 would not put back the hands of the clock. This view was 
ened by the Conferences of 1929 and 1930, which hammered out 
the Statute of Westminster, by the Ottawa Conference of 1932 and even 
more by the growing interest of the Dominions in Imperial Defence. 


Il. An Emerre Tour 


In 1934 I was given a unique opportunity to visit the four overseas 
Dominions. The occasion was an invitation to my wife and myself to - 
attend the Melbourne Centenary as guests of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ments—among a host of distinguished people from all over the Empire. 
We visited South Africa on the outward journey, and New Zealand and 
Canada on return. 

At that time I was Secretary to the Cabinet ond Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and Chairman of a Standing Sub-Committee which had con- 
sidered many defence questions referred for advice by the Governments 
of the Dominions ; I had been Secretary of the Imperial War Cabinet of 
1917-18 and of the British Empire Delegation at the Paris and Washing- 
ton Confererices ; and I had been associated with the programme for the 
first stages in re-armament, which was approyed on the eve of our 
departure. i expected therefore everywhere to, be consulted by the Defence 
authorities, and by the Prime Ministers of the Dominions, who would 
wish to learn the latest news from London. I therefore obtained official 
permission if the occasion arose to give full information on the inter- 
national portents which had led our Government to take up re-armament 
in earnest, and to discuss their effect on Imperial Defence. These 
anticipations proved correct, and in every Dominion most of my time was 
taken up in discussing these matters with Prime Ministers and other 
Ministers, Staff Officers, Government officials, and sometimes by request 
with Opposition Leaders—and in visiting defence establishments. 

Public opinion in the Dominions proved similar to that at home. 
The first White Paper on Defence had not yet been issued and, although 
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students of international affairs were becoming anxious, and the press 
was beginning to reflect that feeling, the wider public did not yet realise 
the gravity of the outlook. 

Some well-informed people in each Dominion took a grave view of 
the probable attitude in the event of the United Kingdom becoming 
involved in war—especially in South Africa and Canada. A few went so 
far as to suggest that the internal conflict of opinion might be so great as 
to involve civil war. In spite of these warnings, I obtained the impression 
that if we should be drawn into war, the distant Dominions would pro- 
bably take the same view as we did. As a matter of historical truth, 
every Dominion from the time of my visit expedited its re-armament. 
The facts as to what had been done, so far as they had been made public, 
as well as my own impressions, were summarised in a broadcast on 
December 19th, 1938, after my retirement from the public service. 
Referring to the probable attitude of the four overseas Dominions in the 
event of a major war, I spoke as follows :— 


For my part I am an optimist, due partly perhaps to extensive personal 
ties of relationship and friendship with the Dominions. But my optimism is 
due even more to the fact that for thirty years I have been privileged to witness 
from inside the working of the machinery of consultation at many inspiring 
gatherings of Empire statesmen. I have visited all the four overseas 
Dominions, and know something of their problems and difficulties. I also 
know something of British Governments, and as the result of all this I find it 

-difficult to conceive circumstances in which this country is likely to become 
involved in a major war on an issue on which popular sentiment in the 
Dominions is not overwhelmingly sympathetic to our cause. I will not be so 
foolish as to prophesy at what point any particular Dominion would decide that 
its vital interests were engaged ; in what circumstances it would intervene 
actively, or at what moment ; in what theatre of war, or by what methods, but 
this much, speaking of course entirely on my own responsibility, I will say— 

If I were the Chief of the General Staff of a country likely to become involved 
in war with the United Kingdom, I should warn my Government—" Beware of - 
under-rating the Dominions.’ 


Til. Tae War 


When the day came all four of the great overseas Dominions took 
exactly the same decision on meritsas we did. That was an overwhelming 
source of moral strength and confidence in the justice of our cause. The 
value of their material co-operation is shown by the following brief 
summary :— 

At sea, the co-opetation of the Royal Australian Navy with its fine 
modern cruisers and destroyers in many seas ; the brilliant record of the 
Sydney in the Mediterranean and of other ships in the Pacific ; the work 
of Canadian destroyers off the French coast in 1940 and later in convoy 
duty in the Atlantic. The rapid expansion of the Royal Canadian Navy, 
and its valuable anti-U-boat activity off the Canadian coast, and in the 
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western part of the Atlantic. The co-operation of the Royal New 
Zealand Navy, one cruiser of which, H.M.S. Achilles, manned largely by 
| New Zealand seamen, took a prominent part in the Battle of the River 
_ Plate. South Africa also—and this is not widely known—besides looking 
after its own coastline, has maintained a flotilla of small ships in the 
Mediterranean throughout the North African campaigns, and has 
acquired a considerable reputation in the Royal Navy with which it is 


On land the remarkable development of armies by all the overseas 
Dominions ; the early arrival of a Canadian division in this country 
followed very soon by others; their employment on active service in 
France in June, 1940, in the Spitzbergen expedition, and recently at 
Dieppe ; the great contribution of that famous soldier-scientist General 
McNaughton, a tower of strength in himself. No one will forget the 
contribution of Australian forces to the common cause in Egypt, Libya, 
Greece and Crete prior to their recent withdrawal for the defence of their 
own homelands, nor their stubborn resistance, with American aid, to 
Japanese aggression in New Guinea and elsewhere. New Zealand’s 
military contribution is memorable for the conspicuous services of General 
Freyberg’s division, and for the fact that, notwithstanding the Japanese 
threat and New Zealand’s responsibilities in the Pacific Islands, no 
section of her forces has been withdrawn from the Middle East area. 
Mention of the Middle East recalls also the doughty deeds of the South 


Africans in Abyssinia, Egypt and Libya, where they shared our victories, . 


and to the regret of the whole Empire, our losses. The recent arrival in 
the Middle East of a South African Armoured Division, available for 
service “anywhere, is an interesting development. South African 
participation in the occupation of Madagascar last autumn must also be 
remembered. 

And what of that famous veteran soldier, statesman and philosopher, 
who carries so blithely as heavy a load as anyone in the war, Field- 

‘Marshal Smuts? Great as was his contribution in the last war, it is even 
greater to-day. His visit to London last autumn was a particularly 
happy event. His obvious health and confidence cheered us and he 
brought us good fortune and good news from North Africa. 

And what of the air forces of the Dominions ? There again, over sea 
and land in every theatre of war their prowess will take an outstanding 
place in the history of the war, and gains lustre every day that passes. 
The Empire Air Training Scheme, too, has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to our joint efforts in the air. 

The contribution of war material also must not be overlooked, espe- 
cially in Canada and Australia (where Mr. Bruce laid the foundations with 
great foresight nearly twenty years ago); the development of coast 
defences ; the building of merchant ships; and the supply of raw 


materials and food. In scientific research, also, Canada and other | 


Dominions have made a big contribution and liaison is very close. The 
collective value of their efforts cannot be exaggerated. 
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IV. Conreon or tam Eurme’s Wan Exvorr 


Unfortunately circumstances have prevented the establishment of 
an Imperial War Cabinet as in the last war to control our joint war 
effort. The heavy responsibilities of the Prime Ministers in their respec- 
tive Dominions has prevented them from timing their visits so as to 
coincide. Nevertheless close co-operation has been achieved. The 
system of inter-communication developed at Imperial Conferences, 
especially #ince the Balfour Declaration of 1926, has proved invaluable 
at all levels—that is to say between Prime Ministers, General Staffs and 
Government Departments—and the mutual confidence and understand- 
ing established thereby have overcome time and space. This system 
has been supplemented by a stream of visits to London by Prime 
Ministers (Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr. Menzies, Field-Marshal Smuts and 
Mr. Fraser) and Cabinet Ministers, eminent scientists and other, distin- 
guished men. As the result of all this, no hitch has occurred in the 
sphere of control. 

Since the intervention in the struggle of Japan and the United States 
of America, the Commonwealth of Australia has made special arrange- 
ments to ensure closer co-operation. 

Mr. Bruce now attends meetings of the United Kingdom War Cabinet, 
as special representative of the Commonwealth of Australia. No more 
appropriate representative could be imagined. As Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth from 1923 to 1929 he took a prominent part in the 
important Empire developments of those years. including the Balfour 
Declaration, and laid the foundations of the Commonwealth forces. As 
High Commissioner and Australian representative on the Committee of 
Imperial Defence since 1933 he took a stimulating part in the work of 
that body during the years of re-armament. No other Australian states- 
men knows so well the inner workings of both Governments, and his 
appointment must have proved a tower of strength to the War 
Cabinet. 

Only second to Mr. Bruce in this kind of experience is Mr. Casey, who 
is a member of the War Cabinet in partibus—to pirate. Lord Hailey’s 
expression—not as a representative of Australia, but as Minister of State 
in the Middle East. 

There may have been mistakes in the direction of this world war, as 
must be expected in a struggle of such magnitude, but so far as the co- 
operation of the four great overseas Dominions is concerned there is little, 
if anything, to criticise and much to admire. It is of good augury for the 
severe struggle which still lies ahead. 

We must never forget, however, that the primary need of our sea- 
borne Empire is safe sea communications and shipping, for, as the Prime 
Minister has said—‘* Without ships we cannot live, and without them we 
cannot conquer.’ It is the duty of all citizens of the Empire, including, 
of course, ourselves, to keep their respective Governments up to the mark 
in that respect. 
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V. Tax Furure 


The success of our system of Empire co-operation in a time of unex- 
ampled danger results from the wisdom and foresight of the British and 
Dominion statesmen, who gathered together at intervals of three or four 
years and patiently built even better than they knew. The system of 
co-operation without the slightest infringement of autonomy that they 
evolved is essential to the life of our own Empire and of the communities 
that compose it. This principle, which has proved itself so well in the 
nations of the British Commonwealth, should provide a safer guide than 

‘ self-determination,’ pure and simple, when peace terms are discussed, 
and the future of the European countries is being settled. As Mr. E. H. 
Carr puts it in his Conditions of Peace :— 


The extension of this system of divided, but not incompatible, loyalties is 
the only tolerable solution of the problem of self-determination, for it is the only 
one which will satisfy at one and the same time the needs of modern military” 
and economic organisation, and the urge of human groups based on common 
tradition. . . . It is in this interplay between centralisation and devolution, 
in this recognition that some human forces require to be handled by larger, and 
others by smaller, groups than at present, that we must seek a solution to the 
_ baffling problem of self-determination. 


The British Empire is itself by far the most hopeful contribution that 
has been made towards the solution of problems of international order. 
It is essential that it should survive at the end of the present war, and 
the wholehearted co-operation between the Governments of the Empire 
and the United States, for which we cannot be too thankful, is the strongest 
assurance of this. 

The strongest links of Empire are not those ‘of the constitution, but 
of the people. Just think how numerous those links are, and how closely 
they are connected: the Churches, missionary societies, parliamentary 
associations, the various professions—law, medicine, the Fighting Services 
—shipping and trade, labour and trade unions, communications by air 
mail, telegraph and radio, the Press and broadcasting, the universities 
and schools with interchanges of professors, lecturers and masters, science 
and research knit up in many fields, philanthropic and learned societies 
working in joint endeavour, literature, art, music, the theatre, and sport— 
the list is endless. In normal times there is a continuous exchange of 
visits, letters, and proceedings between them. And, most important of 
all, there are innumerable family ties, renewed by correspondence and 
personal visits. 

When Gulliver on his travels awoke from his long sleep after shipwreck 
in the land of the Lilliputians he found himself bound by threads so fine 
as to be barely perceptible, but so numerous as to hold him fast. That is 
the measure of the real bonds that bind us together. 

HANKEY. 
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DEPORTEES 


Ir is estimated that there are over 1,500,000 Polish deportees in Germany 
to-day. Another 1,000,000 Poles, about half of them women and 
children, were deported by the Russians after the occupation of Eastern 
Poland by the Red Army in September, 1939. They included peasants, 
foresters and agricultural workers as well as Government officials. 
Many Polish families of the professional classes were also deported to the 
Russian interior during the spring and summer of 1940. 

The mother of one of these families tells the following story: They 
were staying for the summer‘of 1939 in the country near Lemberg, in a 
house whither eighteen of their friends—including an old woman of ninety- 
two and a child of three months—had fled for refuge before the German 
advance from the west. But, on September 17th, at 2 p.m., they heard 
by chance on the Paris radio that the Russian troops were invading 
Poland. As the house was only about 100 miles from the Russian 
frontier they knew that Russian mechanised troops might reach them that 
night. During that evening another twenty-five of their acquaintances 
took refuge in their house, as it was situated in a large forest where they 
thought they would be immune from both German and Russian air attacks. 

That evening, at supper-time, there was the tramp of soldiers’ feet 
outside the house, and two Russian officers walked in, speaking very 
loudly, refusing to sit down, and insisting on the food being tasted first— 
for fear of poison—before they would eat it. 

They then demanded that all weapons be given up. This was done. 
The two officers then searched the house, finding one young woman who 
was expecting a child, upstairs in bed. She had collected her personal 
belongings beside her, whereupon one of the officers took up her gold 
cigarette case and put it in his pocket. However, the other officer 
persuaded him to return it when the young woman protested pathetically 
that her husband had given it to her. The Russian soldiers swarmed 
through the house daily, gazing at the pictures and furniture as though 
they were in a museum and had never seen such things before. They 
removed all cattle, livestock and produce from the farms, and implements 
from the estate. The family were soon warned by two peasants from 
the local village that a Communist committee had been set up there by the 
Soviets, which had ordered them to expropriate the family. 

They took refuge, therefore, in Lemberg, where they felt they would 
be safer. This was the case for the time being, but there was great scarcity 
of food as, owing to transport difficulties, the Russians made no arrange- 
ments for new supplies, and everything had been consumed on their 
arrival. There was also serious lack of fuel which caused the death from 
cold of many Poles that winter. 


19 
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From February, 1940, this particular family lived in daily dread of 
deportation, as all temporary settlers in Lemberg—artisans, agricultural 
workers, foresters and farmers—were being rounded up nightly and trans- — 
ported for labour to Russia. In April some of their friends among the 
‘ intellectuals ’ began to disappear, and each night they dreaded to hear 
a knock on their door and to find their names on the list of deportees. , 
At last it came, in April, after midnight, when three members of the 
N.K.W.D. (formerly the'G.P.U.) came into their house, calling out their 
names, which they read from a prescribed list, ordering them to get out of 
bed at once, pack up all they could carry, and be ready to go in half an 
hour. - The father and mother and their daughters aged fourteen, sixteen 
and seventeen, and the mother’s sister, with her children, aged two and 
three, obeyed, but refused to disturb their grandmother of seventy-four, 
who had been bedridden for five years. At first the Russian police insisted 
that she should accompany them, but when her family offered to die _ 
rather than move her, they gave way and left the old wonmtan behind. 

They were then piled into a railway truck with twenty-one others and 
sent from Lemberg towards the Russian frontier with 1,000 other 
deportees. For four days they travelled without food or water, except 
for what they had brought with them. When at last they were allowed 
out at a station to drink from a pool they did so ravenously, like animals. 
After that, two of them were allowed out once a day to fetch a small 
amount of bread and water at each station, but it was quite insufficient 
for the number of people in their truck. 

For eighteen days they travelled thus, the sanitary arrangements 
consisting of a hole in the floor, and the only light and ventilation coming 
through two small windows high up in the truck, by which they guessed 
the time of day and the direction in which they were going. The lack of 
air in the congested truck caused much discomfort and exhaustion, but 
they all kept up their spirits by making friends with each other and 
recounting their tragic stories. The mother had fortunately brought an 
atlas with her, so that from the glimpses of the country which they got 
through the windows they could surmise where they where. At length, 
after nearly three weeks, the train stopped at Kazakstan, where the 
sealed trucks were opened and the deportees told to get out. They were 
then piled one on top of the other in motor cars which drove them 70 
miles over mud-flooded roads for twenty-four hours into the mountains. 
There they were ejected and told to live as best they could. When they 
asked where and how, the Russian guard said that was their concern, and 
that they must find food and shelter for themselves. Luckily they found 
a disused Mongol hut, on the earthen floor of which they flung themselves 
exhausted—fifteen of them heaped together—all of them worn out— 
bruised and buffeted by their journey. 

Next day they set about trying to make the hut habitable and to 
discover means of subsistence, which, so they found, meant walking some 
miles to the nearest village where they could barter what they had 
brought for bread and milk for the small children. When this was 
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unobtainable the children took to eating earth which caused dysentery 
and severe stomach disorders. — 
Meanwhile all the able-bodied deportees—both men and women— 
were ordered by the local Russian authorities to work on the cattle farms 
under Mongol overseers. This consisted of hard manual labour, carting 
and stacking of manure heaps and dung-bricks, looking after the cattle, 
and working as farm labourers from eight to eleven hours a day. For this 
they were supposed to be paid about five roubles a day (although a bowl 
of cabbage soup cost 4:80 roubles). But in reality the wages were paid to 
the Mongol overseers, who did not give a rouble to the deportees, so they 
had nothing except a meagre allowance of black bread and occasional 
soup or what they could barter from the villagers. However, the Mongols 
did not actually ill-treat them, except for shouting and abusing them 
coarsely on every possible occasion, and intimidating the girls. They 
endured enough, however, from continual hunger and under-nourishment, 





‘sleeping on the bare earth with no furniture or bedding of any kind, in 


cattle sheds full of dirt, dung, lice and vermin. For they actually had to 


* live with the cattle in winter, when it was impossible to be out of doors 


owing to the intense cold. Ice formed:on their eyeballs as they stepped 
out into the open, and if they stopped moving for an instant their bodies 
became stiff with cold. In summer the heat was so intense that it was 
a veritable inferno, and working in the scorching sun gave many of them 
sunstroke. There was also the constant irritation of flies, gnats, and 
insects, owing to the complete lack of all sanitation and their. proximity 
to the cattle. Dysentery and stomach disorders were prevalent in the 
summer as well as malaria, which became an epidemic. In the winter 
everyone suffered from chills, bronchitis, and pneumonia, and there was 
no medical aid available. Everyone therefore went on working as long as 
they could, as those who were too ill or old to work received no food, and 
the young and‘healthy had to share their scanty rations with them. The 
older people helped their families by doing the cooking and stoking up 
the fires with dung-bricks in winter. They tried to make some kind of a 
home for their children to return to after a back-breaking day’s work, 
when the young girls would sob with pain from their oching bodies worn 
out with over-exertion on the farms. 

Another group of deportees were sent down in the Siberian Taiga to 
the north of the Trans-Siberian Railway in the district between Tomsk, 
Krasnoyarsk and Yeniseisk, where they had to do heavy forestry work. 
They lived in barracks with the foresters and other Polish and Russian 
exiles, some of whom had been there for ten years. The chief food, 
supplied by the Russian authorities, was a porridge of oats or home- 
made macaroni, which caused severe digestive troubles. Their earnings 
were so low that they lived entirely from selling any of their few remain- 
ing personal possessions. But the separation of families—husbands from 
wives—parents from children—and the lack of all religious comfort 
(although they were not prohibited from observing their faith, actually 
no priests were available) appears to have caused even greater mental 
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suffering than the sheer physical discomforts and malnutrition. There 
was, however, a very high death-rate amongst the deportees. It is 
estimated that between 200,000 and 300,000 have perished. Information 
shows that mortality was greatest amongst those children who were 
deported to the Urals, where the climate is most severe—Arctic cold in 
the winter, and tropical heat in the summer. The chief food consisted 
of salted herrings—mushrooms, berries, and roots, which the children 
collected and dug up for themselves. Milk, honey and eggs, could be 
bought from the local peasants, but the wages paid were not sufficient 
for such luxuries, as an egg cost 1 rouble, and the work of stripping bark 
from trees from 5 a.m. to 1 p.m. was only paid for by a maximum of 5 
roubles a day. As no one could pick sufficient quantity of bark to earn 
this amount the rate was decreased, and even a strong man could not earn 
enough to keep himself. A weak or sick woman could frequently only 
earn 1 rouble a day for herself and her children. Chronic rheumatism was 
not regarded as sufficient reason for not working, nor were lung or pul- 


monary affections, on the principle that ‘those who could not work — 


should not eat.’ 

The following are extracts from letters from Polish women deported 
to Russia which have been received by Polish women in Great Britain, 
and give first-hand evidence of conditions in various parts of Russia :— 

A school teacher of science and geography, — fifty, writes from 
Siberia : 


We work here as wood-fellers in the forest. What we earn is hardly suffi- 
cient for bread and as our pay is often delayed, we starve for whole weeks. 
We live principally on bread and water ; unfortunately there is never enough 
bread . . . we have no winter clothes, our hands, feet, and noses are frost- 
bitten. There is very little room at night, hardly 14 square metres per person. 
Lots of bugs, masses of gnats; our arms and legs are covered with wounds 
from bites. In summer I work on a raft like a galley-slave. 


Another woman, an historian and an M.A., who used to work in 
municipal archives, writes : 

I have to work manually to maintain my mother and daughter of three. 
I work in a stable caring for horses . . . incessant work, fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day, without any days off. My wages are not adequate for even the 
most modest living for a family. 


A woman student of philosophy, deported to Siberia with her two children 
and an aged aunt, writes : 


I work in a ‘ kolkhoz’ [collective farm] ploughing with a team of bulls, 
cutting wood, threshing corn. There is a shortage of medicines, the climate 
is rough, there are no means of making a decent living. The thought of one 
more winter in Siberia makes me shiver. 


A woman economist writes also from Siberia : 


My child is in hospital threatened with consumption as a result of the 
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murderous climate and lack of food. I myself have hardly recovered from a 
serious lung disease. 

A woman philologist writes : 

I have received some financial help, but unfortunately cannot buy anything 


with this money for the native population trade only by barter. I can work 
only in summer for I have no winter clothes. : 


An M.A. history teacher writes : 


Under my care I have my old parents of sixty-five and sixty-four and my 
daughter of five. I work in the ‘kolkhoz’ earning 800 grammes of bread per 
day, but not every day. 


A woman lawyer who had a practice as an advocate at Lemberg and was 
deported to Kazakstan in 1940 writes: ‘I have worked as an ordinary 
black labourer but unfortunately even this work has now come to an 
end.’ A woman teacher of commercial subjects who had graduated at 
the Warsaw Academy of Commerce and was deported to Kazakstan with 
her sick old mother and three small children, the youngest being born in 
Siberia, writes the following account : 


Conditions here are deplorable and I cannot possibly support five people. 
. . . There is no medical care, a shortage of medicine, of food other than 
bread or potatoes which, too, are becoming scarce. There is no soap, lice bite 
us mercilessly; in winter I had a long-drawn inflammation of my ears after 
which I have becéme deaf in one ear. We shall not survive a third winter 
in Siberia. I have nothing more to wear, no-underwear, or shoes; I walk 
barefoot and so do my children, who have been in ill-health all through the 
winter. 

A woman teacher writes : 

I have with me a son of ten and a daughter of five. I work in a ‘ kolkhoz’ 
[collective farm] which in summer enables me to keep my family and myself. 
Apart from that I try to sell everything that remains of my personal belong- 
ings. As I have nowhere to live I am crammed with my children in the village 
bath-house, which is not in use in summer. . . . Winter looks at us with eyes 
of frost and starvation. .. . 


A woman lawyer and judge writes : 


. . . I have worked in forests felling trees or carrying dung. . . . I have 
lived in a barrack of thin boards and plywood at a temperature of 64 degrees 
below zero. I could not undress for weeks on end . . . my bed was covered 
with snow. 


There is also the text of an open letter written by a thirteen-year-old 
schoolboy to the Polish authorities, complaining that he and his school 
fellows had to attend Communist schools in which their Russian teachers 
told them that Poland was oppressed by capitalists and landowners, and 
that there was no God. When the children denied these assertions their 


_ ‘achers replied : 
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Your Poland is finished, she will never rise again—we will teach you: 
Here you will die like dogs, here are your graves, here is your-Poland. . . . 
Children, there is no God! We don’t see him, we don’t feel him, ‘we don’t hear 
him. God is only a fable, invented by your landowners to keep you in fear of 
Him and themselves. 


But the children could not be convinced, in spite of having their allow- 
ance of bread taken away from them and being told: ‘See God doesn’t 
give you any bread if we don’t.’ But although they were cold and 
hungry—living on berries and mushrooms in the summer—many with 
their mothers dead and their fathers and brothers fighting in the Polish 
army—they write to ask their guardians what they have to do and how 
they can help. . . . 


Shortly after the Agreement signed on July 30th, 1941, between. 


Poland and Russia, under which the Soviet Government agreed to release 
all Polish subjects who had been deported into the Russian interior, a 
Social Welfare Department was attached to the Polish Embassy at 
Kuibyshey. Food and clothing and medical supplies were sent to them 
by the British and American Governments and the Red Cross of both 
countries as well as by the Polish Red Cross and the Polish Relief Fund 
in London. These were distributed at the Polish Social and Health Centre 
which was organised by delegates of the. Polish Embassy. Nurseries, 
Children’s Homes, Feeding Centres, and Schools were opened. The 
children were worn out by two years of malnutrition, but they gradually 
began to recover and to learn to read and write. Their teachers had 
neither books nor paper, but taught the children orally and they learnt 
to write on the bark of birch trees. 

The men and women who reached Kuibyshev on foot or by trains 
mostly arrived in a state of collapse. They had travelled either on foot 
or by train from the far northern districts of Archangel and Vologda 
under appalling conditions, sometimes waiting at stations from one to 
twenty days, and often wandering for weeks before they reached 
Kuibyshev. Most of them were suffering from chills and dysentery and 
were emaciated and exhausted from lack of food, which had consisted 
only of raw potatoes and unboiled water, with the result that many con- 
tractec. serious stomach and bowel disorders. Open wounds were seen 
on their legs and hands owing to the lack of food and vitamins. Measles 
had become an epidemic among the children, frequently followed by 
bronchitis and pneumonia. The child mortality was extremely high as 
they had no resistance to fight such diseases as diphtheria, meningitis, 
trachoma, and typhus, which had also broken out. Many of them had 
died on the journey, and one family lost five children on the way. 

In July, 1942, however, the Russian authorities began to arrest 
members of these Polish organisations and relief depéts, and since 
January, 1943, all social outposts of the Polish Embassy have been closed 
down. All food, clothing, and medical stores, which had been sent from 
England, America, and other countries, have not been allowed to be 
further distributed. All Polish nurseries, children’s homes, and schools, 
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_ have been closed and the Polish staffs removed. The children have been 
sent to Soviet institutions to be brought up as Communists. 

, Apparently the Russian explanation of this is that all Polish people, 
men, women, and children, now in Russia have been proclaimed Soviet 
citizens. They have been forced to accept Russian passports by the 
Soviet militia, some of those who refuse being imprisoned and deprived 
of food and water, or in any case losing their right to work or to ration 
cards. No more Polish people are allowed to leave Russian territory or 
to join the Polish and Allied Armies in the Middle East. 

It is estimated that there are also about 150,000 Baltic deportees in 
Russia. These were deported when the Russians occupied the Baltic 
States from June, 1940, until July, 1941, when they had to retire before the 
advancing Germans. 

The N.K.W.D. began arrestiug individual Lithuanians, Estonians, 
and Latvians who had been suspected of anti-Soviet tendencies, 
immediately after the Red Army crossed the frontiers on June 15th-17th, 
1940. Their first victims were chiefly politicians, diplomats, lawyers, 
scientists, doctors, businessmen, artists and priests. A greater number 
were also imprisoned during and after the forced ‘elections’ in July 
when the Baltic States were formally incorporated in the Soviet Union. 

But the mass arrests and deportations did not take place until the 
spring and early summer of 1941. Later, it became known that the Soviet 
Government had drawn up a systematic plan to deport at least half the 
total population of each Baltic State, but were prevented from doing so by 
the German invasion of Russia. Nevertheless, on conservative estimates 
drawn up by the local authorities in each State, and from lists left behind 
by the Russians, the following figures can be taken as reasonably accurate. 

From Estonia alone 60,911 people of all classes, ages, and sexes have 
been deported to Russia—40,737 from the towns and 20,174 from the 
country—7,129 of which had first been imprisoned and sentenced with 
ten to twenty-five years’ hard labour. 

In Latvia more than 60,000 people have disappeared, including 
20,000 women, and 7,300 children (the International Red Cross at Geneva 
lias the names of 35,000 of these deportees who have been traced. 

In Lithuania it is estimated that at least 50,000 civilians have been 
deported to Russia, although the actual names of only 30,000 have been 
obtained from lists which the Russians left behind when they fled before 
the advancing German Army in July, 1941. It is clear from the documents 
found in those archives, including ‘ Instructions concerning the deporta- 
tion of anti-Soviet elements in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia,’ that the 
Russian Government were determined to deport all those who might be 
in any way: hostile to the new régime. This they proceeded to do 
systematically, going into homes in towns and villages in the early hours 
of the morning, searching for arms and documents, allowing the deportees 
only twenty minutes to dress and to collect 100 kilos of clothes, food and 
cooking utensils, then removing entire families, irrespective of age or 
health to the railway stations. There the head of the family was 
invariably separated from the rest. Mothers were often separated from 
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children. The deportees were then piled into cattle trucks without water 
or any sanitary arrangements whatever, in which state they travelled for 
days and sometimes weeks to Siberia and Asiatic Russia. Pregnant 
women gave birth to children in such conditions without any medical 
supplies whatever, or were taken out and left in strange villages to give 
birth, while those who were already ill often died. Such was the case of 
the wife of a well-known Latvian diplomat whose body was then flung out 
of the truck on to the railway side by the guards. 

The so-called ‘ ordinary deportees,’ that is to say, those who were not 


politically suspect, were either sent to collective farms or to camps, where — 


they enjoyed a certain measure of freedom. They were allowed to walk 
to the nearest village to buy any food which they could afford, or could 
barter for their few remaining possessions. These people consisted 
chiefly of workmen, artisans, and agricultural labourers, including many 
women, children, and old people. Many of these ‘ political’ prisoners 
were arrested in July, 1940, immediately after the ‘ elections.’ In theory 
the ballot was free, general and secret. But in practice only those who 
voted for the Soviet candidates had their passports stamped with red ink. 
The rest-—including those who were eventually to be deported—had a 


blue, violet, or green stamp, which denoted the time of their deportation— | 


either in the autumn of 1941 or the spring of 1942. 
One of these political prisoners was a well-known Lithuanian, Dr. 
Devenis, an American subject, whose story has been written in the 


- United States but has not been told in England. He was arrested by the 


Russian authorities on July 23rd, 1940, put in a Lithuanian prison until 
March, 1941, then transferred to a prison in Vilna, where he was given a 
third degree examination. This consisted of being taken at bed-time to 
the interrogation chambers, where he was plied with questions throughout 
the night. Next morning he was not allowed to rest or sleep by the 
guards, and this procedure continued for several nights until he was 
completely worn-out. He was condemned without the formality of any 
Court to eight years’ hard labour, the sentence being read to him in his 
cell. He was then subsequently deported to Russia, only being allowed 
to write to his family to tell them he was leaving temporarily to do some 
work and to ask them if they would send some clothes. But he was more 


fortunate than some, who were continuously tortured until they went 


mad, like the Inspector of the Latvian Police, or a former Latvian 
Cabinet Minister, who was subjected to severe bodily tortures. 

With 3,000-other Lithuanian deportees, Dr. Devenis was taken on 
June 16th, 1941, in a train consisting of seventy wagon trucks or freight. 
cars with about forty people in each (although the Soviet instructions 
stipulated only twenty-five). On the trip to Kotlo they heard a rumour 
of the German-Russian War from Russian women at the stations, 
although they were not supposed to have any intercourse with the local 
population. On arrival at the distribution camp of Korchova they were 
divided into the following groups according to health :— 

(1) Good for hard labour—e.g., mines and forests. 

(2) Good for reasonably hard labour—e.g., lumberjacks. 
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(3) Good for light work—e.g., Soviet State farms. 

(4) Invalids who can work. 

(5) Invalids who cannot work. 

A special commission of Soviet doctors inspected the 2 to 5 groups, report- 
ing to the Central Authorities.- All the ‘ mtellectuals ’ were assigned to 
unskilled labour, with the exception of physicians, one of whom was 
appointed to look after the health of each camp, but the others were made 
to work. These physicians were watched very closely by the guards. As 
there were hardly any medical supplies, the doctors could do little except 
order the patient to rest from. work. 

Having been sentenced to hard labour, Dr. Devenis was not allowed 
to leave the camp, or to have any communication with the outside world. 
Letters which he wrote to the American Embassy were never delivered, 
and letters to him from his wife got no further than the prison guards. 

The work is very hard, particularly in coal mines, unloading of ships, 


-and cutting down of forests. The prisoners are formed into brigades of 


twenty to thirty with a Russian convict (who has been sentenced for a 
non-political offence) as overseer. They are guarded by two soldiers. 
Each prisoner must dé a certain amount of work each day. If he achieves 
100 per cent. (which is practically unheard of) he receives a normal 
ration—a bowl of soup like water morning and night, and occasionally 
600 grammes of bread, but this is reduced proportionately according to 
the amount of work done. All the prisoners are suffering from lack of 
vitamins, which causes scurvy on their hands and feet, and many generally 
lose their teeth. They are paid at the rate of 25 roubles per month, but 
as prices are exorbitant they can buy very little with this amount. For 
instance, one dozen eggs cost 120 roubles, 1 kilo of butter 600 roubles, 
1 kilo onions 60 roubles, so that unless the deportees have some clothes 
or goods to barter they are unable to buy anything. Dr. Devenis was 
eventually released by the Soviet authorities on the direct intervention 
of the American Ambassador in April, 1942. His wife, having reached the 
United States, had been trying to get her husband released through the State 
Department in Washington since 1940. At first she was told that the 
Soviet authorities knew nothing about him. But after the German 
invasion of Lithuania a list of deportees was found with Dr. Devenis’ 
name, number, and prison camp, which facilitated his release. 

According to reliable information sent by the Lithuanian Legation 
in Washington to the American Red Cross, there are about 50,000 
Lithuanian civilian deportees still in Russia. It is difficult to 
obtain precise figures, as the Soviet Government remain silent, but a 
list of names of many thousands has been obtained. They have been 
dispersed throughout Russia from the Kolo Peninsula in the far north 
to Vladivostok, and all Lithuanians have been declared Soviet citizens, 
as have the rest of the Baltic deportees. 

Families have been separated, women have been put to work in 
primitive ‘ kolkhoz ’ and live either in barracks or even in holes in the 
ground. Some children have been taken away from their mothers and . 
put in training camps for young communists (komsomols). Most of the 
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men have been sentenced without trial to hard labour camps (katorga) 
in Siberia and the Arctic regions under deplorable conditions, lacking food, 
warm clothes and medical care, living in vermin-infested unheated huts 
or barracks. For instance, the following extract was published in a 


Lithuanian weekly, America, in New York on November 13th, 1942, giving 


details of the treatment of M. Alexandras Stulginskis, a former Pet 
of Lithuania :— 


It has come to our knowledge that many Lithuanian exiles from Kansk 
prison have been transferred to another place of imprisonment, among them 
former Preside~i A. Stulginskis and former Minister of Justice, Mr. Stasys 
Silingas. The prison is a large wooden barrack without beds—the prisoners 
sleep on the floor covered with dirt. Daily food consists of one plate of water- 
like soup, and fourteen ounces of some sort of bread ; an additional seven ounces 
of bread are promised for the performance of considerable additional work, but 
the prisoners are too weak to do it. In the mornings they get up at 4 a.m. to 
walk about 6 miles to their place of work, where they work 14 hours a day. 
Work in this particular camp consists of chopping wood in Siberian swamps. 
Mr. Stulginskis’ health is failing rapidly. He and 85 of his ' fellow-prisoners have 
been recently transferred to an unknown locality. : 

These deportees’ relatives who are still in Lithuania try to obtain 
information about them through the International Red Cross, but many 
difficulties are made by the Soviet authorities who do not allow the 
deportees to have any contact with the outside world—no letters being 
posted from or received in the labour camps. Some of the women 
deportees have attempted to communicate with their relatives and 
friends in the U.S.A. in order to obtain some relief for their children— 
4,000 of whom have been deported—but very few letters get through. 
By telegram, radio; and other means, the names and addresses of a small 
number have become known in America, where the American Red Cross 


is making continuous efforts to get in touch with as many of the deportees » 


as possible. Incomplete lists of deported Lithuanians in June, 1941, to 
Siberia, Karelia, Ukraine, Kazakstan, White Russia, Omsk, Tomsk and 
Moscow-Donbas, as well as 16,000 to the Russian province of Altai, have 
been sent to the American Red Cross, together with lists of deported 
priests, professors, editors and journalists, including one centenarian of 
115. 


The following latter was received in London from Estonians in Russia ! 


dated March 29th, 1942 : a 


We were deported from our little homeland Estonia in June, 1941, to a 
distant part of the Soviet Union. With us here are our small children. The 
whereabouts of our kusbands and fathers are unknown to us. 

We approach you with an urgent request for assistance since owing to war 
conditions we find ourselves in great need. 

There are in this settlement 25 Estonian mothers with their children who 
are in need of help. 

Daily we derive comfort from : 

1 Peter 5,7. Casting all your care wpon him: for he careth for you. 

Trusting that you will be able to help us we are looking forward to your 
kind assistance for which we are thanking you in advance. 
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Many thousands of children, including those who were only a few 
months old (such as the youngest child of the former Chief of Staff of the 
Lithuanian Army) were deported to Russia. A large number of those left 
in the Baltic States are now virtually orphans, as their fathers and mothers 
have been deported, and they had nowhere to live except on the streets. 
Over 1,500 of these war-time orphans are in Vilna alone, where eighteen 
orphanages have been established, but under German occupation it is 
difficult to send them any relief. 

The following sworn statement was made by an Estonian sailor who 
had managed to escape from Archangel to America, before a public notary 
in New York on February 2nd, 1943 : 


. . . While in Archangel I met many Estonians who had been deported from 
Estonia. They all looked very miserable in their faces and general appearance. 
Once I met a group of twelve Estonians in the street who wore some type of 
peasants’ slippers with strings, and most of these were made of bark. From our 
conversation I understood that they were working at various harbour construc- 
tion works. They told me that their daily food consisted only of 800 grams of 
black bread. While not working they received only 400 grams of bread. The 
same Estonians told me that at Mezen, near Archangel, there were about 300 
Estonians of whom many had died of privation. 


It is certain that many more will die in Russia this year unless they 
can be evacuated or some relief sent to them through the American, 
British, or International Red Cross, as the Red Cross organisations of 
the Baltic States are unable to operate from their own countries where 
they have been dissolved by the Germans. 

Surely it is a humanitarian rather than a political question which 
is at issue, and with the present scarcity of food in Russia it would be an 
advantage to have some 450,000 less mouths to feed (about 300,000 Polish 


‘ and about 150,000 Baltic deportees). It may be argued from the Russian 


point of view that their labour is required behind the Red Army lines to 
assist the war effort against the Germans. But there has never been a 
lack of man power in Russia, and, in any case, the bulk of these civilian 
deportees are women and children or old and sick people, as many of the 
young men (particularly the Poles) have been allowed to join the Polish 
Army in the Middle East or have been conscripted for the Red Army. 
The difficulties of transport in Russia are also given as a reason for 
retaining the deportees, but as many thousands of Poles managed to trek 
across vast tracks of the Soviet Union to reach Kuibyshev after the 
amnesty in August, 1941, it should not be impossible for the remaining 
deportees to do likewise. 

Surely the British and American Governments, as well as the Australian 
Government, which is acting for the Polish Government in Russia, could 
see that something is done at once to ameliorate the conditions of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women, and children who should not be kept 
as hostages in an Allied country, where many of them can hardly 
survive another winter. 

Extma DANGERFIELD. 
Vou. CXXXIV—No. 797 B . 
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HYMN TO SCARCITY? 


Iy anyone is anxious for further evidence of the quality of intellectual thought 
and leadership which brought this country to the verge of disaster, he can 
obtain in from an article on ‘ Autarky, Old and New,’ which appeared in The 
Times of Jane 8th last under the name of the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, M.P. 
If anyone thinks that the danger in this respect has passed, he should ponder 
on the fact that The Times obviously believes that its current clientele can be 
interested, instructed or entertained by the fatuous jocosities of this vieux 
farceur of planning. The Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot was a member of the worst 
Government that ever attained to power in this country, and he was thoroughly 
representative of it. He is an architect of restrictionism and enhanced scarcity, 
labouring under the impression that he is an original and advanced social 
reformer ; and his lucubrations on economic issues are characterised by an 
all-embracing and truly stupendous ignorance of all the fundamentals involved. 
In this article he begins by proclaiming urbi et orbi that the purpose of pro- 
duction is not exchange: the purpose of production is consumption. He is 
gracious or cautious enough to admit the platitudinous character of this 
pronouncement, evidently suspecting that he may have been anticipated in 
the formulation and propagetion of this concept. He is right about that. At. | 
least one eminent economist has pointed out that, apart from the satisfaction 
obtained by ordering a half-a-dozen beer and seeing it delivered at the side 
door, an additional satisfaction can be obtained by unscrewing the stopper, 
emptying the contents into a glass and pouring the liquid down the gullet. 
Market research has established that a large section of the population carries . 
the process of exchange to this logical conclusion, some of it being so ardent 
for the final stages that it drinks straight out of the bottle. I can testify from 
personal contacts that the trained economists of the Central Statistical Office 
admit that beer in transit at midnight on December 31st cannot be strictly 
included in the computation of the’ National Income for that year, and that 
their colleagues at the Ministry of Food do not regard as part of the ration any - 
cargoes of spam torpedoed on the way over, even if the sinking occurs after 
the mid-Atlantic has been passed. The general disapproval of U-boat activities 
is in itself proof that the citizenry prefers that its comestibles should not merely 
travel hopefully but also arrive. 

Well, in the year 1943, in the midst of a world war, with a shortage of 
paper, man-power and everything else, the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot filled up 
half a column in demonstrating that the purpose of production is consumption, t 
and I have gone even further in subscribing to this view. And we both get i 
paid for it! Wot a game it is, Samivel. Haruspex Elliot, I looks towards 
yer and winks according. How anyone with any literary pretensions ever 
manages to starve in a garret in these days of treatises, tracts, theses, mono- 


1 Occasioned by the choice of The Times of the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, M.P., as -[- 
heraJd of the new economic order, together with some unspoken reflections on the appro- 
priate reward for that office. 
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graphs, essays, précis, apergus, digests, comptes rendus, procés verbaux, drafts, 
exposés, resumés, conspectuses, abrégés, synopses, syllabuses, prospectuses, 
sagas and analects on planning, passes my comprehension. I suspect that in 
his brief service at the War Office the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot used to buttonhole 
members of the General Staff and explain to them earnestly that the ultimate 
object of a campaign was the defeat of the enemy. Possibly he drew.upa . 
memorandum for the Prime Minister pointing out that the main objects of 
strategy were not secured by galloping forwards and backwards over the 
desert, and possibly the effect on the descendant of Marlborough accounts for 
Mr. Elliot’s present freedom to indulge in sporadic journalism. As a last word 
on ultimate purposes I take the opportunity of pointing out to anti-aircraft 
batteries in the vicinity that the cardinal object of discharging a missile from 
a gun is to secure its explosion near hostile aircraft, and that few people are 
so fascinated by the science of ballistics that the zesthetics of the parabola of 
flight renders them indifferent to the entry of a shell through the bedroom 
ceiling. Respice finem, and that means all of you. The purpose of production 
is consumption. 

Having been able to reveal this in a special article by the shunting of the 
fourth leader on to the topic of standard table knives, Mr. Elliot goes on to 
demonstrate with great excitement and fervour that the process of economic 
and social change, especially of this ’ere progress which keeps on going on in 
the field of invention, may actually entail a contraction and not an expansion 
in the volume of international exchange. He is obviously persuaded that. a 
single convincing example will blow all past and existing economic theories 
and philosophies sky-high, and, casting about for this, he finds it in the Bronze 
Age. Statistical and other documentary confirmations are admittedly lacking, 
but the development is clear to Mr. Elliot’s mind. Tin and copper, the 
ingredients of bronze, are only found in favoured spots, and a civilisation 
dependent upon the use of bronze implements had perforce to draw its metal 
supplies from the available sources. Hence long-distance trade, and that 
sinister threat to all civilisations, imports. (Is that quite clear, or shall I go 
over it again ?) ‘ But it is the long restless fingers, the endless ingenuity, of 
James Highbrow, the scientist, and his brother, John Highbrow, the engineer, 
which represent the chief danger to international trade.’ The italics are mine 
but the waggishness is Mr. Elliot’s. Here is where the big laugh comes. To 
replace the rare copper and the rarer tin, they discovered the widespread iron ; 


. and still experimenting, they learned to harden it by means of the absolutely 


universal charcoal. As George Robey would say, I ask you! Of course, with 
the possibilities of local metal extraction and production fhe tin and copper 
trade was out. The Beaker and Urn Folk civilisations disappeared and the 
contemporary Adam Smiths and* Ricardos passed into oblivion, where they 
can rot for all Mr. Elliot cares. So perish all stick-in-the-mud economists ! 

If one had to comment at this stage, it would be that the world was lucky 
that there were no Elliots about at the time. Otherwise it would have found 
itself loaded with copper and tin marketing schemes and buffer pools which 
would have taken eons to liquidate. As it was the Phonicians probably 
shrugged their shoulders, called it a day, started to peddle Tyrian dyes and 
waited for the tin market to come back again. I wager that when the metal 
touched £350 a ton in recent years a good many of them were back in the 
trade. 

No outstanding economic developments of this character having occurred 

Vou, CXXXIV—No. 797 B* 
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in the interim, the article then leaps gracefully to the present Elliothic or 
Bonehead Age, when the same phenomena reappear, Jimmy and Johnny 
Highbrow are on the rampage again. You have Wally Lowbrow’s assurance 
for this. They are developing synthetic rubber and nylon, and knocking 
international trade for six. By the time they’ve finished we shall be able to 
produce anything anywhere, and the necessity of speaking to foreigners, even 
with the telephone as a shock-absorber, will disappear. This presumably is 
why Mr. Elliot christens it the age of ‘bespoke’ production. The United 
States is the great exemplar of this. Hear Mr. Elliot. ‘ Every week exchange, 
as we have known it, with the United States becomes less and less possible. 
The way of the United States is the way of the world; 10 years, 20 years, 
50 years ahead.’ And then he rises to a religious ecstasy. ‘These are the 
realities, and Cordell Hull will not prevail against them.? aaa is the order 
of our generation.’ 

Now all this induces in the economist a vast and overpowering fatigue. 
One endeavours to establish the rationale of exchange by a process of ordered 
and logical analysis, and one is confronted by an Elliot flourishing a lump of 
artificial fertiliser. ‘I trust you'll pardon my correction, that stuff provides 
a new case for Protection.” Somebody invents a new corn-remover which 
can be applied at home.* This obviates a visit to the chiropodist. Whereupon 
Mr. Elliot charges around crowing ‘ Whaur’s yur exchange economy the noo ?’ 
Somebody invents a safety razor and some men then cease to visit the barber. 
The bottom falls out of The Wealth of Nations. The Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot 
and Professor E. H. Carr are undoubtedly firm buddies. Professor Carr has 
pointed out the significance of Watts’ invention of the steam-engine in the 
very year which saw the publication of The Wealth of Nations. ‘Thus at the 
very moment when laissez-faire theory was receiving its classical exposition, 
its premises were undermined by the new invention.’* Every time somébody 
improves the pencil-sharpener the economist is adjured by an Elliot to get 
wise to the facts of life. The sub-title to the article in question is “The Réle 
of Invention and Discovery.’ Does Mr. Elliot think that economic doctrine 
has never been aware of, nor taken account of, this factor? Is the werd 
machinery nowhere to be found in economic literature’? The analysis of the 
economic impact of a new invention or discovery is quite simple. If Imperial 
Chemicals can market a synthetic grape juice which is a perfect or very close 
substitute for the natural product, and if the cost: permits a price below that 
of the imported article, the new home product will replace the imported without 
any assistance from the State, Mr. Elliot, economists or any other busybodies. 
The occurrence will somewhat weaken the contemporary force of Adam Smith’s 
quip about the absurdity of growing grapes in Scotland, but it will not affect 
the principle. What. Mr. Elliot has in mind, however, is the remote technical 
possibility that such a synthetic product might be forthcoming, and in 
advocating measures for a research grant, a subsidy for factory construction 
and plant installation, exemption from rating, special allowances for deprecia- 

* The reference is St. Matthew, Chap. XVI., verse 18. Mr. Hull undoubtedly has a 
popular nickname already, Old Hickory or something like that. In future he will be known 
as Old Gates of Hell. It is typical of Mr. Elliot’s muddled mentality that he should associate 
the concept of autarky with that of the Universal Church. 

* Laughably enough the particular brand which has caught my attention is called 
Freezone. They won’t sell any to Mr. Elliot under this title with its sinister implication of 
the removal of customs barriers. He’d sooner limp. 

* The Twenty Years’ Crisis, p. 58. 
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tion and obsolescence, a bounty on the product, a marketing scheme with a 
producer’s monopoly, concessions on transport charges and a swingeing duty 
on the foreign product, he admonishes critics to cease their futile bleatings 
against the natural and inevitable course of events. Where does he get his 
presumption that all invention makes for a contraction of international 
exchange ? The textile inventions of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries made Lancashire the source of supply of cotton goods to India. The 
indigenous industry languished and to explain its revival in terms of the 
contemporary technological revolution, Mr. Elliot asks us to draw the moral 
from the spectacle of Mr. Gandhi spinning thread in the corner of his cell. 
Will anyone outside a lunatic asylum explain the connection ? What about 
the internal combustion engine and the consequent development of inter- 
national trade in the oil which partly replaced local coal as a fuel? I suppose 
he would retort that the,case is not on all fours, that there is no analogy, and 
in any event wait until Jimmy and Johnny Highbrow have really set to work 
on coal distillation. A bountiful local harvest reduces the demand for outside 
supplies. The economist does not regard this sourly as a violation of his 
doctrines, and obstinately insist on the maintenance of the previous volume of 
imports. He also realises that some inventions make for an extension of the 
volume or area of trade, and some for a contraction. He would not be dis- 
concerted by either development. What he would like to see at the moment 
is a new M. & B. product which would render the skulls of the Elliots pervious 
to rational argument and, by Heaven, the sales of it should be world-wide. 

If the economist can and should preserve equanimity in the face of this 
Elliotry, as an ordinary citizen and consumer he is entitled to display some 
exasperation at these shallow maunderings, particularly at the present moment. 
In the first week of June a small bunch of small carrots was selling in London 
for 6s., and harassed mothers, overawed by the portentous injunctions of the 
nutrition experts, were paying this price to secure a few scrapings for their 
infants. If early supplies from the Channel Islands and the South of France 
were available a scarcity price of this height would be inconceivable. The 
prospect of such supplies being available again one day excites Mr. Elliot to 
a mawkish rodomontade. ‘Sweeping away the barriers under conditions of 
to-day is simply a proposal that we should sweep away not barriers but bulk- 
heads, and leave the sudden slides of production made possible by modern 
science and engineering full facility to shift right through the vessel arid haul 
her under.’ Then why the devil sweep away the mines and the U-boats ? 
Keep them going after the war. It is a safe precept that when these fustian 
publicists-and politicians start employing nautical metaphors the audience 
should pick up its hat and go. Think of your two ounces of butter, your sole 
remaining tin of pineapple, your cheese, bacon and sugar ration, and ask if 
there is anything in the Elliotian ship allegory but the bilge. He has the 
effrontery to quote the dictum of Henri IV. ‘ The purpose of government is 
that every peasant should have a chicken in his pot’ and then to advocate a 
policy which would compel us to sacrifice an overseas fowl for the prospect of 
a synthetic wishbone. 

Of course he tries to reinforce his case with the strategic argument. It is 
a wonder he did not introduce the phrase ‘ Defence is of much more importance 
than opulence’ under the impression that he had coined it, and that no 
economist could possibly appreciate it. ‘ Britain will not be able to leave so 
large a proportion of her butter pats in charge of nations who have neither 
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means nor intention to defend them. Danish butter without Danish guns 
was simply an invitation to the Germans to cross the border and seize it. 
Baltic bacon, Java sugar—the first thing any customer in future is going to 
ask will be “Can you guarantee continued delivery?” If not—Canadian 
bacon, Norfolk sugar-beet. The preferences of Ottawa were not economic 
aggression ; they were the stiffening of the frame of the great ship to carry 


guns. : 

Now this last sentence is a blatant whopper. The Ottawa preferences were 
introduced at a time when the threat of a world war was not a factor in the 
situation. They were conceived and promulgated by the crudest and .most 
vicious type of Protectionist who would have advocated them in a world of 
universal and lasting peace, the type summed up for ever in the biting phrase 
of Adam Smith: ‘ The sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are thus erected 
into the political maxims for the conduct of a great empire.’ And they nearly 
lost the great empire. What is this talk of the stiffening of the frame of the 
great ship to carry yuns? More bilge? Is this a rehabilitation of Messrs. 
Baldwin and Chamberlain? So at Ottawa they substituted Canadian for 
Danish bacon supplies, and took precautions to prevent any U-boat ever 
showing its nose in the Atlantic! Mr. Churchill ought to hear about this. 
And in any case what we are fighting for is a world in which trade can be 
peacefully conducted over the seven seas. The expansion of our modern 
civilisation began when the pirates were cleared off the high seas, and this 
country is out to trade with the Fijis and not just to sneak solitary cargoes 
across the Irish Sea. If the war does end with no assurance that we can safely 
trade with Denmark, then the first task will be to clear out the rag, tag and 
bobtail politicians who brought us to this pass.. After that we can speculate 
about autarky. | 

Well, this truculent gibberish of Mr. Elliot has gone out to the world as a 
specimen of contemporary English thought. No, not English. For once the 
concession must be made in advance. British thought, since Scotland must 
share the responsibility for this. Scotland, the country of David Hume and 
Adam Smith. One can still salute the land that bred these giants. But in 
what drab ditch of learning did she beget this egregious offspring ? 


G. L. ScHwaRtTz. 





THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JOAD 


CLosE on eighty years ago Matthew Arnold published his Hssays in 
Criticism, and, for those who are interested in the deeper problems pre- 
sented by the present crisis of the human mind, the opening chapters on 
‘ The Function of Criticism at the Present Time ’ and on ‘ The Literary 
Influence of Academies’ contain pure gold. ‘It is really the strongest 
possible proof,’ writes Arnold, ‘of the low ebb at which, in England, 
the critical spirit is, that while the critical hit in the religious litera- 
ture of Germany is Dr. Strauss’s book, in that of France M. Renan’s 
book, the book of Bishop Colenso is the critical hit in the religious litera- 
ture of England.’ Only a superficial or dishonest reader of Arnold’s 
pages will suppose that he was deprecating the intellectual achievements 
of his countrymen. The object of his censure was that eccentricity 
in our critical sense which could permit such uncritical judgments. Are 
matters any better to-day ? My flight to Arnold was provoked by the 
repeated assertion of a widely-read newspaper that Dr. C. E. M. Joad is 
‘ Britain’s most Famous Philosopher.’ Perhaps it will be wise to content 
oneself with Arnold’s restrained comment on a statement by Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett: ‘This is not quite so.’ The English mind does not 
take naturally to metaphysics, but our Universities have produced and 
can still boast men for whose contribution to philosophical thought there 
would be no occasion to blush before any international gallery of critics. 
In what country on the European mainland would it be possible for a 
national newspaper to apply such language to a mind of the calibre of 
Dr. Joad’s ?. The series of guidebooks to philosophy which bear his name 
—‘ the stuff to drink for fellows that it hurts to think ’—might be found 
on the bookstalls in any country. In no European capital would it be 
possible for the publisher to advertise them with such quotations from 
journals of standing and repute as appear on the dust-cover of Dr. Joad’s 
latest production, God and Evil. It is not creditable to English criticism. ~ 

Nothing could be.more laudable in an age of popular culture than to 
make generally known ‘ the best that has been thought and said in the 
world.’ The term vulgarisation conveys to the Frenchman none of the 
pejorative sense that it has with us. But compare the works of vulgarisa- 
tion in France and here! Joad has an agile mind. It is well-suited to 
the technique of the ‘ Brains Trust,’ in which it may be thought more 
necessary to have the slick answer than the right one. Whether this is 
worth doing, whether it is a proper use of the human mind—which is 
made for truth as the eye for colour and the ear for sound—is another 
matter. Even when Dr. Joad has learned all his facts we feel, as he 
conducts us through the palace of philosophical thought, that we would 
prefer a different sort of guide. This is not a matter of opinions. It 
concerns the quality of the mind, and it is most easily tested by con- 
sidering the matter of proportion. 

1 Faber and Faber. 
35 
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We shall expect a survey of philosophy in this country to be on other 
lines than those produced in lands where the scholastic tradition has 
suffered less interruption. A Frenchman or a Spaniard will think in terms 
of Thomism more naturally than the native of a country imbued with the 
spirit of the Protestant Reformation. It is more reasonable, therefore, to 
consider Dr. Joad’s popularisation against the background of German 
Protestant philosophy than against, let us say, the work of Jacques 
Maritain. I take down from my shelves the History of Philosophy by the 
Hegelian Edouard Erdmann and set it by the side of Dr. Joad’s Guide to 
Philosophy. Precise comparison would, of course, be absurd, but there 
should be no violent difference -of proportion. Joad should give me the 
microcosm of Erdmann’s macrocosm. Now the number of pages devoted 
by Erdmann to philosophical thought from the ancients down to the 
immediate post-Hegelians, with whom his study ends, is 1,760 in the 
English edition. Joad covers the same ground in 465. Erdmann will 
have no bias towards a disproportionate view of scholastic thought, but 
he gives it 257 pages or about 14} per cent. of his work. In Joad it has 
five pages or about 1} per cent. So far as the Guide to Philosophy is 
concerned, the author might never have heard of Albertus Magnus or 
Duns Scotus and the reader who relies on him will not suspect their 
existence. 

These defects are, as we should expect, very apparent when Dr. Joad 
comes to deal with God and Evil. The book is presented as ‘ a re-exami- 
nation of the religious view of the Universe’ and it is to some extent a 
palinode. Fourteen years ago the author wrote on The Present and 
Future of Religion and, as the publisher tells us, ‘ arrived at conclusions 
which were, broadly speaking, agnostical in regard to the theory of 
religion and hostile to the practice of the organised Churches.’ Well, 
organised Christianity has struggled along under this cloud since 1929, 
but ‘ various causes have combined to induce a reconsideration of the 
position tfian taken up. Among these is the prevalence and obtrusive- 
ness of evil in the modern world.’ There is something disarming in the 
modesty with which Dr. Joad admits that he ought to have discovered 
this prevalence before. He certainly ought. Much of this quasi-auto- 
biographical book has the quality of what I believe Buchmanites call 
‘sharing.’ One’s reaction to it is largely a matter of taste. But Dr. Joad 
is, as he reminds us, a professional philosopher. He has for some years 
been responsible to some extent for the intellectual formation of young 
people. Even if he had not driven me back to Arnold, I think I should 
have recalled Joubert’s words : - ‘Igorance which in matters of morals 
extenuates the crime is itself in intellectual matters a crime of the first 
order.’ 

That Dr. Joad should be reproved more in sorrow than in anger by 
the narrow sect of the soi-disant rationalists does not surprise me, but I 
must confess my bewilderment that this shallow book should have 
received such uncritical adulation in quarters friendly to religion. It 
recalls to me the comment of the lady who, on seeing the film Ben Hur 
exclaimed : ‘ What a fine proof of the truth of Christianity!’ Let us 
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examine Dr. Joad’s indictment of himself, keeping in mind that he is 
not wn simple particulier who has the right to play darts in the ‘ local’ 
and let the world ‘go hang’ if it pleases him todo so. He is a teacher of 
philosophy—not our most famous philosopher, in any reasonable use of 
the adjective, but certainly our most advertised. As a young man at 
Oxford, he tells us, he participated in prolonged and frequent discussions 
of religion ‘ which, finding me a Christian, left me, as they did many of 
my generation, an agnostic.’ So he turned his back on the whole sub- 
ject. As a teacher of philosophy he had to. concern himself with topics 
“which bordered upon the sphere of theology ’ but the treatment ‘ was 
purely conventional and my discourses conformed, I am afraid, to that 
rather pessimistic definition of a lecture as the transferring of a certain 
amount of miscellaneous information from the notebook of the lecturer 
to the notebooks of the students without passing through the minds of 
either’ (pp. 13 et seq.). 

Well, that is one way of interpreting the functions of a teacher of 
philosophy. If Dr. Joad had not offered it himself I should not have 
ventured to do so. But in course of time he ‘ came to be known as a 
rationalist and in this capacity was frequently in demand for lectures and 
articles which adopted an attitude hostile to revealed religion and to the . 
Christian Church in particular.’ It was in this réle, Dr. Joad tells us, 
that he entered upon his modest task of informing the reading public on 
‘the present and future of religion.’ This is surely a curious method of 
turning one’s back on a subject ! If we had nothing but these confessions 
to help us it would surely be justifiable to say that Dr. Joad’s book on 
this,subject is worthless. Would it indeed be unduly harsh to call it an 
impudent book ? 

After the evil in the world had become so ‘ prevalent and obtrusive ’ 
that Dr. Joad noticed it, he ‘sat down in a quiet week to read the synoptic 
Gospels.’ It might have been suspected that one much in demand as a 
rationalist lecturer, who had engaged in public disputation on Ghristianity 
and discussed the future of religion, would have a fairly good idea of 
them in his mind, but we are told : ‘ The effect was so different from what 
I had expected that I am still trying to piece together the fragments of 
my shattered pre-conceptions.’ Some of the results were certainly 
startling. Dr. Joad’s aim had been (pp. 317 ef seq.) ‘ to refresh my memory 
of the figure whom I had so long revered.’ This was the figure of the 
Founder of Christianity. He found the character of Jesus ‘ disconcerting ’ 
and tells us, inter alia, that ‘ though Jesus continually preaches the virtues 
of loving, I can find little evidence that he practised them.’ Dr. Joad 
indeed agrees with Mr. Claude Montefiore, ‘who observes how rarely 
Jesus lived up to His own doctrines.’ We are left wondering on what 
Dr. Joad’s long reverence for this character was based, but it occurs to 
him that he must be merciful, and we have an epilogue with ‘some 
disclaimers.’ Dr. Joad reassures us (p. 344) ‘I do not want to suggest 
that Christ was not a very good man, perhaps the best man who ever 
lived.’ , 

The naive vanity of these pages leaves oné wondering not merely why 
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the book should have been praised but how any critic has been able to 
take it seriously. Discussing the anti-religious activities for which he has 
so candidly admitted the extent of his equipment, Dr. Joad says (p. 294) : 


And it is indeed the case that I have been numbered among the band of 
critics who, during the last twenty years, have been saddled with the respon- 
sibility of sapping the faith of the young ; numbered with such regularity that 
the names of Aldous Huxley, H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russell and, I am afraid, 
C. E. M. Joad, those arch foes «:‘ religion, have come to sound like an incanta- 
tion which the priest murmurs as, with bell, book, and candle, he adjures the 
people to turn their backs on the dark river of thought * and return to the lighted 
way of simple faith. 


La pensée c’est moi! Has Dr. Joad really persuaded himself that his 
quartette represents intellectual effort, and that the whole corpus of theo- 
logical writing from Aquinas and Calvin to Newman and Kar! Barth is an 
expression of unreasoning credulity ? 

Dr. Joad will tell us he is no theologian and that is one of the points 
on which I shall not contradict him, but he says he is a ‘ professional 
philosopher.’ When he is writing on religion and on. Christianity we 
might at least expect him to show some acquaintance with religious 
philosophy and with the great intellectual effort through the centuries to 
develop the philosophical implications of the Christian faith. There are 
few signs of it. Mr. C. 8. Lewis and my friend Mr. Christopher Hollis 
must be somewhat surprised at finding their names several times in an 
Index which contains no reference to Aquinas and séarcely any of the 
great names of the formative period of Christian philosophy. So far as I 
can discover from this book Dr. Joad set out to teach philosophy without 
much more care to equip himself on the matters which have occupied so 
much of his energies than might be shown by any professional man or 
artisan buying his ‘ Penguins’ or volumes of the ‘ Everyman’ Library. 
This may explain, but I cannot think it excuses, the extraordinary pre- 
sentation at the beginning of his book of what religion teaches. He 
imagines (p. 7) that it. denies the reality of the external world. A recently 
published book called The Bible of the World had the same effect on Dr. 
Joad as reading the synoptic Gospels. It surprised him. ‘I had been 
led to suppose,’ he says (p. 30), ‘ that the basic affirmations of the religions 
were the same.’ Who led this most innocent of lecturers on philosophy 
to suppose anything of the kind? It must not be forgotten that before 
this recent book opened his eyes Dr. Joad had perpetrated ‘ lectures and 
articles which adopted an attitude hostile to revealed religion.’ It might 
have been supposed that he would at least have taken the trouble to 
learn the ‘ basic affirmations ’ of the world’s religions at first hand. Even 
if he had decided to confine his reading to contemporary works, the young 
Mr. Joad might have supplemented Shaw with Chesterton. That would - 
at least have ‘ put him wise ’ on one point in which he has made a belated 
discovery of his error. Chesterton’s Orthodoxy was published in 1908, 
when Mr. Joad was eighteen years old. He was still presumably a 

* Italics mine.—R. J. D. 
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Christian and curates had not learned to tremble at his name. This 
passage might have put him on the right track : 

_There is a phrase of facile liberality uttered again and again at ethical 
societies and parliaments of religion: ‘The religions of the earth differ in 
rites and forms but are the same in what they teach.’- It is false; it is the 
opposite of the fact. The religions of the earth do not greatly differ in rites 
and forms ; they.do greatly differ in what they teach. 


What does Dr. Joad know? He tells us (p. 35) : ‘ The evidence in favour 
of the doctrine of evolution seems to me to be overwhelming. In its 
main outlines Darwin’s account. of the gradually evolving species which 
have succeeded one another upon the earth must be accepted as true.’ If 
he has approached the problems of biology in the same care-free spirit 
as those of theology he can hardly expect us to take his word for that, 
and—although my own ignorance here is complete—I shall want more 
evidence that the most plausible answer to the problem of evil ‘ occurs 
in the work of the Hindu philosopher, Sankarachaya’ (p. 48). Dr. Joad, 
after his confused presentation of the religious outlook, suggests that he 
has been biased by ‘ having been born in a western civilisation and having 
inherited a Christian culture and tradition ’(p. 9). Let me beg him not to 
disturb himself on that point. A friend who conducted a school patronised 


after the last war by the nouveaux riches was overwhelmed by a gushing 


parent who expressed his satisfaction that ‘ Willie is taking Greek.’ ‘He 
has been exposed to Greek,’ replied the schoolmaster. ‘I would not say 
that he has taken it.’ 

What is there to be said about the content of Dr. Joad’s study of © 
God and Evil except that it reveals a most pitiable poverty of thought ? 
He mentions von Hiigel with an indication that he has been exposed to 
him. Let the reader turn from the superficialities of this book to the 
passages in which that masculine thinker dealt with the problem of suffer- 
ing and shows how ‘ Christianity has from the first immensely deepened 
and widened, it has further revealed, not the “ explanation ”—which 
never existed for us men—but the fact, the reality, the awful potency and 
baffling mystery of sorrow, pain, sin, things which abide with man across 
the ages.’ Let the rationalists deal with the backslider who now con- 
fesses (p. 14): ‘Iwas never, I fear, a very good rationalist of the straighter 
[sic] sect.’ What is disturbing is that these attitudinisings should be 
treated anywhere as a serious contribution to religious controversy : 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


REGINALD | J. DINGLE. 
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HURTMORE IN SPRING 


I. The Absalom-Hour 


TueEsE hours with nothing spent, 

As fallow as a field still under frost, 
Waiting the working hand, 

Weather and will of all that needs me most, 
I know what Pascal meant 

By doubt when darkness dressed the land. 


Now breaks to disbelief 

The halfway, caught-up hope, the flower whose word 
May be bright fruit or food 

For any wind or wanton, hungry bird. 

All may be grace or grief, 

But taken, God demands, as good. 


I take no sides in this, 

Yet am in this involved from top to toe. 

I wait while fear prepares 

The taut, true stance, the catapult whose woe 
At last releases bliss : s 
Then take sky’s meaning unawares. 


TI. Before Sleep 


1 DRAW my curtains, put the shutters up, 

Turn back the sheets, prepare the midnight cup, 
Move from the large light to the little light, 
Convene the shadows that make lampshades bright, 
Free feet from conflict till the body’s best 
Becomes earth’s parallel, its East and West, 

And so, in part, fulfil the day. For1 

Have been all day éarth’s slave, caught up in sky 
Because of light, drawn out to hills because 

Of Poussin blues, suspended in the pause 

Of moving air amongst the beeches, made 

’ All nostril by the lilac, in the glade 

Become the touch of last year’s papery leaves, 
And later, in small pools of bluebells drowned, 
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Have felt smooth coolness like wide silken sleeves 
Along the arms, have scattered in the sound 
Of hedge and wind-worked lake and airy wings, 
Have been earth’s purposes and parcelled-out 
Amongst my senses, till the glitterings 
Of glass against the sun, and roundabout 
Of distant, rough, green woods were many = 
All urgent and all lovely and all lost, 
And all denying that which inward strives 
To make me one and ever my one ghost. 
Therefore this hour of sleep is prophecy, 
And gathers all the deaths from memory, 
And gives me birdseye view in single Time 
Of all the various times. And in my prime, 
When I prepare for succour and have prayed 
That I may be by central loving made 
The master of my meanings and not me, 
But Christ’s, the pinpoint in the Saviour’s eye, 
I mask the light and let the shadows leap 
To take their guard along the rims of sleep. 
Thus, doubled, I prepare the two in-one 
And nape the Third. 

True day has now begun. 


Ill. The Language-Makers 


Now that the trees have tongues, they talk, 
Each with its language drawn from air, 

Old syntax made by new, green speech 
Morning to meaning, light-aware. 


Between the colonnades I walk 

And swallow air and language whole 
As if the words were one round reach, 
Body as total as the soul. 


From deep and warm simplicity 

I draw my answers, wordless words, 
. And in that quick of interchange 
We mime the colloquy of birds. 


Original Adam speaks through me, 
And every voice its own first truth, 
And every truth God’s lonely range, 
Immortalising Adam’s youth. 
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IV. ‘ How Many Kingdoms Know Us Not ’—Pascal 


, How many kingdoms know us not. . 


Reach to me, nightingale ; let song 
Draw me beyond my ring of wrong 
Into your world that I forgot, 
Because I sought too far away. 


How many kingdoms know us not. 

Let my night-staring bring night home, 
Draw down the stars through nearer bloom, 
Gather the worlds in one smal] plot, 

Till the dark copse is white with day. 


V. Leaving 


Tuts place more actual than my home, 
Because I look with final eyes, 

Marking the timber and the brick, and wise 
With all the green week’s leisure and surprise, 
Now moves within the landscape to its dream. 


Goodbye, my point of rest, that draws, 

As in a Rubens, all that moves 

Into the life of order and that proves 

What silence means where Reason works and loves, 
Remember me, within, in scattered days. 


L. AARONSON. 
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THE GERMAN AND HIS DOPPELGAENGER 


THE present madness of the great German people is too prodigious a thing 
to be explained by the capitalist collapse, too unparalleled a thing to be dis- 
missed as Original Sin; even though it has given a wholesome and mortal 
shock to materialist and humanitarian progress-belief. If we are to begin 
to understand it we shall be wise to examine what is still its essential element 
as it was certainly its original impulsion—its pathological-seeming hatred of 
the children of Israel. The spiritual consanguinity of German and Jew runs 
very deep, even though one of these brothers has chosen to enact the part of 
Cain; and it is probable that their ways have by no means parted yet. If 
the Jew tends to make himself disliked by a certain gregarious coarseness, 
the same is true of the German ; both lack respect and shyness before distances, 


_ physical and psychical—they are alike in their different ways invaders, dis- 


turbers, movers and shakers of the world forever it seems. They both show 
the greatest aptitude for the abstract and dissolvent arts and sciences—for 
music and physics; both seem by turns mystics and materialists, and find 
in modern organisation and expansion the One Substance of their alchemistical 
forefathers. Finally, in practical life they have the complementary qualities 
that the German is plastic and the Jew is almost unassimilable, the German is 
strong and stupid, the Jew is weak but wise. One would have thought that so 
perfect a combination would have been a ‘live-happy-ever-after ’ marriage, 
that the Jewish Mephisto would have led the German Faust straight into the 
Earthly Paradise; as we once thought thé economics of Marx coupled with 
the aristocratic ethic of Nietzsche would lead ; but Faust has stopped to sup 
with demons on the Brocken compared with whom the Spirit that Denies is 
@ gentleman. Have we not perhaps in this very allégory the answer to our 
riddle? For that Hebrew prophet who stands behind the whole age we 
call ‘modern’ was surely of all mankind’s guides the most negative; he 
preached an unfree, economically imposed immolation for the sake of an 
unborn and scarcely imaginable future race. We know now that the class-war 
will not produce the classless society, revolution will never lead to the withering- 
away of the state ; ‘ socialism ’ is like capitalism—only more so, as the Russia 


-of Stalin and the America of Roosevelt grow more and more to resemble each 


other. Out of the Pandora’s box of Marxism has come every affliction, but 
Hope has not remained at the bottom. The present war is the outcome of that 
despair. Germany, disillusioned by the ever more apparent emptiness of the 
End, has turned aside to idealise the Means, to which both her energies and 
her heroic memories of the first Great War attract her blind and restless soul ; 
she has made of War and the Revolutionary State ends in themselves. She 
does Evil, not like the fanatic ‘ that Good may come of it,’ but like the diabolist 
in order to destroy the very concept of an objective Good-and-Evil—that 
eternal Jewish-made Good-and-Evil of which the proletarian-capitalist anti- 
thesis is the last and fullest expression. The prospero to tame this Caliban 
must be another teacher than Marx, another race than Israel—Israel that will 
never outgrow the Absolute, and now casts this shadow from the height of 


her 4,000 years. 


ARLAND USSHER. 
43 : 
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FAIR COMMENT 


GREATER LONDON 


For how many years have Ministers, local authorities and architects 
promised and planned a Greater London that should be something better 
than a spreading blot ? Was there not a rally of all concerned within 
the London and Home Counties Traffic Area under Neville Chamberlain 
as Minister of Health ? In 1930 there followed an exhaustive Report of 
the Greater London Regional Planning Committee. What happened ? 
What became of the one hundred and fifty-two local authorities and 
their Committees ? Did anybody heed Dr. Unwin’s Memorandum on 
Ribbon Development ? An aerial view of Greater London might suggest 
that the blot—or the wen, as Cobbett called it—simply grew greater still ; 
more ribboned and revolting in aspect ; more dangerous upon its death- 
dealing roads; more tormented by the Twentieth Century’s racket of 
incessant din. But good citizens will not allow themselves to be depressed 
by delays. They have Mr. W. S. Morrison’s modest Town and Country 
Planning Bill to go on with and they will conceal a private conviction 
that, the larger a plan is, the smaller is the chance of its realisation. 
Indeed, we are invited not to despair in a series of hortatory maxims, 
ranged along the walls of the Central Hall of the National Gallery, where 
the first principles of a Master Plan are proclaimed by the London 
Regional Reconstruction Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. These maxims somehow suggest that it is all our fault that 
London has grown so great without a plan. But we are consoled as we 
look over a balustrade upon a sunk map spotted in brown, the brown 
patches representing residential districts, separated by green parklands 
and intersected by arterial. roads. All types of trade and industry 


‘destructive of common amenity’ are to be ‘segregated,’ as though. 


plague-stricken. Contiguous suburbs appear to be separated, too, in 
order to preserve their local civic sense and perhaps their arty personali- 
ties. Peckham may prefer Picasso, while Camberwell halts at Cézanne. 
In this futurist atmosphere one suddenly remembers William Blake— 
how sweet he roamed from field to field in these once rural and remote 
spots. One can hear him adding new lines to the topographical passages 
of his Prophetic Books— : 
Bromley, arise, rejoice ; cast out the shadow of Beckenham’s vegetation, 
Let Norwood and Norbury create each his own soft emanation of luxury, 
Shall not Streatham flee Sydenham, as Clapham’s dim spectre shuns the giant 
despair of Balham ? 
And so on, throughout the new, countrified London for which the 
sons and daughters of Albion have waited so patiently for so long. 
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Srar-Gazmrs 


The quatercentenary of the famous Copernicus has been marked by a 
few academic lectures. Polish exiles in. London might have gathered in 
honour of this same Nicolaus Koppernigk whose father was a Pole. His 
mother was a German. But that fact may have prevented the Nazis 
from ordering a return, under the Fuehrer’s authority, to the geocentric 
theory of Ptolemy, while Goebbels decreed the burning of the De 
Revolutionibus Orbiwm Celestiwm—one of the most subversive treatises 
ever written on an Earth that it reduced (astronomically) to its lowly 
place. Upon request Hitler could not fail to supply a New Order of the 
planetary system which should be sufficiently Aryan to command assent. 
Instead, he has permitted a Broadcast throughout Germany in favour 
of Copernicus and the truth. 


‘ ABOVE THE CONFLICT’ 


These summer nights might be called Copernican, since the war 
imposes upon thousands of workers that ‘ close and long ’ observation of 
the skies modestly referred to in the great man’s book. Friendly manuals 
have been published to assist these night-watchers ; for example, Dr. 
Hector MacPherson’s Guide to the Stars. I have talked with several 
star-gazers. Only one of them—a cripple from the last war—appears to 
have permitted his thoughts to rise above aeroplanes to the Virgin Moon. 
He had studied a sky-map, and, quieted in mind perhaps by the names 
—tranquillitas, serenitas—of the waterless lunar seas, he had become 
convinced that the Moon must be ‘a quieter place to live on than our 
blanked Earth.’ This revealed small astronomical learning. I did not 
disillusion him by remarking that the desolate silver landscape he knew 
so well was being incessantly bombarded by meteoric air-raids. He took 
the moon poetically, like Leopardi’s wandering shepherd in the loveliest 
of all moon-poems—the Canto Notiturno. He had made a friend of her 
and often asked, with the shepherd, what the ‘eternal pilgrim’ did up 
there. The answer would be ‘ nothing ; I suffer ; I am under a dictator- 
ship.’ But this also I refrained from mentioning. So the cripple went 
back to his post well-pleased with his thoughts and his moon—lunaire 
en un drole de corps. 


TxHoset HEAVENLY TWwINs 


The death, a few weeks ago, of a former Mayoress of Bath might have 
passed with small notice, outside the scarred city, had it not been remem- 
bered that the respected lady, Mrs. M‘Fall, was the once celebrated Sarah 
Grand who astonished the early nineties of the last century by hurling 
the three green volumes of The Heavenly Twins at the heads of families 
still apparently unaware of Ibsen—so late as 1893, The story approaches 
the theme of Ghosts, and of that edifying but dull play, Brieux’ Damaged 
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Goods ; long censored, now openly revived for what I may call Army © : 





Welfare purposes. ‘Madame’ Sarah Grand, as many people insisted 


upon naming her, in the hope of imparting a foreign flavour to her — 


audacities, might have seen Mrs. Alving weeping over Oswald. Had she 
heard the front door bang after one of Janet Achurch’s remarkable 
performances in The Doll’s House ?—a thud that startled the middle- 
classes all over Europe with an explosion nowadays comparable only 
with that of a bomb. If she had, she showed little originality and much 
courage. For we must not forget that, after its first performance in 
London, Ghosis was variously described in our Press as ‘an open drain, 
a lazar house, merely dirt, garbage, offal, noisome corruption and crapu- 
lous stuff.’ I abbreviate from the Anthology of Abuse compiled by 
William Archer and published by the Pall Mall Gazette of April 8, 1891. 
It may have been Ibsen, then, who saved Sarah Grand from a battering ~ 
of quite such insane denunciation as that. 


Tue New-O_p WomMAN 


She was no pioneer. The ground had long been prepared for her. But 
her book was fortunate because it coincided with a frequently renascent 
phenomenon in English life and letters: the discovery of a supposed 
New Woman who always turns out to be an old or ageing woman with 
new make-up, perpetually in revolt against men in general and husvands 
in particular—with a seasoning of mothers, aunts, families, guardians and 
dull domesticities, to vary the dish in accordance with each rebel’s per- 
sonal experience. I recall that to this very review (of June, 1894) Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe, mother of the unhappy Hubert, contributed an article 
called ‘'The Revolt of the Daughters.’ It caused an immense sensation. — 
The revolt died down for a little ; and in. 1894 a writer as unfortunate as 
Hubert Crackanthorpe, the poet John Davidson, imagined that-he had 
settled the matter once for all by addressing the New Woman thus, in his 
Ballads and Songs— 

Free to look at fact 

Free to come and go 

Free to think and act, 
Now you surely know 

The wrongs of womanhead 
At last are fairly dead. 


I am a little in doubt whether ‘ fairly dead ’ there means moribund or 
‘justly extinguished. But that matters little. What matters is that this 
rhymed peace-offering was to be followed, in another ten years, by the 
ferocities of the Suffragette Movement. What matters most of all is that 
no respectable new-old woman could indulge in the gadabout activities 
recommended by poor Davidson, unless she happened to have an in- 
dependent income, or could miraculously earn one by producing a novel 
which papa said must never be seen in his house, while mamma was 
eagerly sending for the third volume to Mudie’s Circulating Library. 
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A Boom ww Berrrine 


Leading firms of book-makers report that betting is on the increase, 
in spite of the difficulties in the way of ‘ sport ’—restricted facilities for 
telephones, telegrams, transport to and from race meetings, lodging (for 
professionals) at Newmarket, Ascot, Epsom or wherever. Attendance 
at meetings is vastly reduced—naturally. The Racing Calendar, printed 
as usual on nice thick paper, provides a sort of test in its tables of the 


‘sales of racing cards. At Salisbury, on one day, these sales, from which 


the Red Cross benefits, sank to £99 3s. 6d.—perhaps a low record. But 


indeed nobody supposes that the larger betting public ever had the 


leisure or even the inclination to travel to race-meetings. Certainly the 
factory workers have not. They have money to spare and nothing to 
spend it on—that alone might swell the volume of small bets amongst 
those who seem to hold that it is just as well not to see a horse after you 
have backed it. This does not imply a belief in the evil eye, but merely 
a conviction, confirmed surely by experience, that ignorance or instinct 
usually defeats knowledge on the turf. Or, as one put it to me after a 
trifling success in last month’s Derby, ‘ the more you knows, the less you 
makes’: a maxim that will be confirmed by the learned in almost every 
profession—except the law. 


Taz Woman Bus ConpvcTror 


The Deputy Prime Minister told a conference of Labour women the 
other day that ‘the work done by the women of this country during the 
war has been an example to the whole world.’ Later, Mr. Bevin en- 
couraged millions of women workers by announcing that their efforts in 
industrial production have tipped the scale and made this year’s offensive 
operations possible. The Home Secretary or the Minister of Transport 
might add their tribute of praise to the women who are an example to 
the whole of London in their humbler employment as bus-conductors. 
We admire them, not only on account of the pluck with which they endure 
the fatigues and irritations of this most tedious work, but also on account 
of the rapidity with which they have mastered the whole technique of 
bus-conducting. This includes the control of crowds herded in lurching 
vehicles which fling passengers into one another’s arms or laps. The 
women have added a sort of distinction (remote from frivolity) to the 
punching of tickets. They possess an instinctive knowledge of psychology. 
Their language of rebuke for insobriety is matey. They adapt their 
vocabulary to the young and the aged. Only those poor relics of the 
past, ladies of old Kensington, who reveal wealthy or mis-spent lives in, 
their moth-eaten furs, appear to get them down. I heard one say that 
she wished she had an East End bus to conduct, for ‘ there the folk are 
poor and you get civility.’ Upon that, a man opposite remarked that he 
wouldn’t have her job for five hundred pun. And who can fail to admire 
the gallantry exemplified in the woman bus-conductor’s hands—mittens 
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for cold weather, skin roughened and grimy, but always, under the 
grime, the flourish of blood-red finger nails, pointing return to elegance — 
when the men come back to the buses ? 


*‘SHapow AND SUBSTANCE ’ 


Why has London had to wait so long for the production of Paul 
Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Subsiance? Its great success in New York 
and the praise it received at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin ought to have 
recommended it to managers here. It has been compared with Synge’s 
Playboy, which was howled down at its first production. “A few cries of 
‘renegade ’ from boobies saluted Carroll’s poignant play at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. This, no doubt, in protest against delicately suggeste 
criticism of small-town Irish Catholicism, or at any rate of the Catholic 
education that has not yet saved the island of saints and scholars from 
the vulgarities of emotional belief. But there is no thesis in the play. 
The author does not argue. He records, he reveals ; and he is impartial 
His dramatic conflict is heightened throughout by the sense that even 
his most conscientious characters are at heart wrong or weak. Wrong 
the fastidious, highly-trained Canon Skerrit, condemned to the spiritua 
direction of abject ignorance, in a place that fills him with regret for 
certain learned friends, once known in Spain ; wrong, in their hearty or 
sentimental religiosity, his two typical curates ; wrong the sycophantic 
crew of local nobodies, several of them concealing an instinctive cruelty 
. under the forms of devotion ; wrong too, though pitiable, the Canon’s 
little servant who believes herself specially protected by her patroness,) 
Saint Brigid, and sacrifices her life for visions which fill her with what’ 
Renan named ‘an unhealthy thirst for martyrdom.’ In fact, the only 
character with whom a tolerant tourist might easily converse in this) 
neighbourhood would be the young schoolmaster—atheist, and probably 
Alestined to become a fanatic in that sense ; so that even in his company 
one might be driven to the sour conclusion that the Irish scene is exclu- 
sively occupied by those who, like little Brigid, are saints not sobered by 
scholarship, and by scholars who, like the upright Canon and the em 
bittered schoolmaster, are very far removed from Saintliness. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 








